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“0 MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirr’d to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery has reported a bill in favor of allow- 
ing women who are duly sworn to weigh 
coal, The bill will doubtless pass. 








Director of Charities Cooley, of the 
Cleveland, O., workhouse, is getting a 
zood word from women. The principal 
industry in that institution is broom- 
making, and the custom has been to pay 
the women just half as much for their 
labor as the men, although the records 
showed that their work averaged the 
same. Thus it took a wom»n twice as 
long as a man to work out a fine. The 
present director recently declared this 
discrimination a rank injustice, and he 
has just abolished it. 





Miss Heloise Edwina Hersey is quoted 
in the Remonstrance as saying: 


In what, for want of a better phrase, 
we must call the lower ranks of society, 
the average political intelligence of wom- 
ep is far below that of men. It is easy to 
say that this is due to the fact that wom- 
en have not been brought to acquire 
knowledge of politics. I doubt if this be 
true. The difference seems to me to bea 
fundamental intellectual one. Even grant- 
ing that it be not so, it is obvious that it 
would take at least two generations to 
cure the evil. 


Miss Hersey has had her chief experi- 
ence as a teacher in a fashionable private 





school for girls. If she had taught in the 
public schools, where the children of *‘the 
lower ranks of society’’ had come under 
her observation, she would have found 
that the little girls are as bright as theiaz 
brothers, and that it is absurd to suppose 
it would take ‘‘at least two generations’’ 
for them to acquire what the young men 
of their families acquire in a few years. 
Give them the same incentive, and they 
will learn quite as quickly. 





The Springfield (Mass.) Republican re- 
marks: 


It is one of the humors of the adjust- 
ment of statute law to actual conditions 
that every time a woman does anything 
she has not dine before there must be a 
special legislative act to make it legal. 
The newest instance is asolemn hearing at 
the State House, last Wednesday, as to 
whether women should be allowed to 
weigh coal. Women are actually weighing 
coal at a number of coal yards in several 
cities, and somebody has disputed their 
constitutional right to do it. What folderol 
is-this! It parallels the questions every 
now and then raised in the British Parlia- 
ment as to whether it is constitutional to 
call a ‘‘non-conformist’’ parson ‘‘rev- 
erend.’”’ Why, of course, says common 
sense,—but statute law in Great Britain 
still forbids. 





> 


The commissioners of Laramie County, 
Wyoming, have ofliciatly recognized the 
Woman’s Hospital Aid Society by passing 
a resolution inviting members of the soci- 
ety to visit the county hospital and inspect 
its affairs at any time they desire to do so. 
A movement has been made to form wo- 
man’s societies in every county seat to 
visit the jails and take a general interest 
in the welfare of the prisoners and of 
county charges. An attempt is to be made 
to have the State authorities recognize 
woman’s societies and give them authority 
to visit the State insane asylum and peni- 
tentiary. 

-_--— 

With the twofold object of celebrating 
Washington’s birthday in a fitting man- 
ner and of doing their part in furtherance 
of the beneficent work of the Kindergarten 
for the Blind, the pupils of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind have in preparation 
two fine entertainments for to-day. Atl 
o’clock the girls will present the charming 
play of ‘‘Undine,’’ followed by gymnastic 
exercises by the boys, and at 3 o’clock 
the boys will render an excellent musical 
program. Thomas Stringer, whose re- 
markable progress is attracting wide- 
spread attention, will recite ‘‘The Idle 
Boy”’ by Hawthorne. 








Women should take their part in the 
celebration of the Victor Hugo Centennial, 
for the great Frenchman was an advocate 
of equal rights. At the International 
Woman’s Rights Conference held in Paris 
in 1878, at which America was represented 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore and Theodore Stanton, Vic- 
tor Hugo was to have presided, but was 
kept away by illness. 

In his great historical romance, ‘93,’ 
Victor Hugo describes two Republicans 
discussing the future of the human race— 
one of them, Cimourdain, representing the 
narrow, stern and fierce Republicanism of 
the old school, the other, Gauvain, the 
broader, more liberal and more humane 
Republicanism with which Hugo was 
himself in sympathy. Gauvain says: 

“And woman—what would you make of 
her?”’ 

Cimourdain answered, ‘‘What she is— 
the servant of man.”’ 

“Yes; on one condition.”’ 

**What?”’ 

“That man shall be the servant of wo- 
man,”’ 

“Can you think of such a thing?” ex- 
claimed Cimourdain. ‘‘Man a servant! 
Never. The man isthe master. I recog- 
nize only one monarchy, that of the fire- 
side. In the home, man is king.”’ 

**Yes, on one condition.”’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘‘That woman shall be queen there.”’ 

“That means that you wish for man and 
woman—’’ 

‘*Equality.”’ 

“Equality! Can you dream of it? The 
two beings are different.” 

“I said equality. I did not say iden- 
tity.” 

If the anti-suffragists could get this last 
idea through their heads, it would save 
them from much confusion of thought. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Mass. Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the parlors of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, on Tuesday, Feb. 25, at 3 P. M. It 





was expected that Mrs. 
Trine would lecture on that occasion, but 
it has been found necessary to postpone 
her lecture to the next Fortnightly, 
March 11. 

Mrs. M. H. Bruce, of Lewiston, Me., 
will deliver an address on ‘*Coéperation.”’ 
She represents an association which has 
inaugurated a comprehensive coéperative 
enterprise in Lewiston, Me., which in a 
few months has achieved remarkable re- 
sults. She will explain its methods of 
work, state what has been done, and 
what proposed, and what possibility of 
almost unlimited growth is before it. 
As coéperation is to most thinkers the 
ultimate solution of our present labor 
problems, it is well for us to study the 
question from all points of view. We 
therefore hope our friends will be present 
in large numbers to hear Mrs. Bruce, who 
will remain during the discussion, to 
answer any inquiries. Light refreshments 
will be served as usual, and a social hour 
enjoyed. All who are not members are 
expected to pay an admission fee of 15 
cents. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres, 





-_-* 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

By invitation of the Board of Education 
of San Francisco,the Educational Progress 
Committee of the California branch of the 
Collegiate Alumnz has assisted directly 
in the work of establishing sewing in the 
public schools, the members of the com- 
mittee acting as temporary supervisors of 
sewing in nine of the largest schools in 
the city. Last June the committee pre- 
pared a report of the work done, with 
suggestions and recommendations; a 
graded course of sewing and a set of mod- 
els accompanied the report. The report 
and the graded course were accepted by 
the Board of Education, and the latter is 
now incorporated into the work of the 
schools, 

The January number of Boston Univer- 
sity Notes contains an article on the 
growth and work of the College Equal 
Suffrage League by Miss Sarah Cone 
Bryant, president of the League. 


Miss Susan M. Hallowell, professor of 
botany at Wellesley College, has resigned 
after twenty-seven years of faithful and 
efficient service. At the opening of the 
college Miss Hallowell was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural history. Her chair was 
soon changed to that of the department of 
botany, which became under her manage- 
ment one of the strongest in the college. 
Professor Hallowell’s retirement marks a 
period in the history of Wellesley, since 
she is the last member of the faculty with 
which the college opened in 1875, It is 
hoped that she will consent to remain in 
close association with the college by ac- 
cepting the appointment of professor 
emeritus tendered by the trustees at this 
meeting. Associate Professor Cummings 
is appointed to the temporary charge of 
the department of botany for the coming 
year. 





The new principal of the Emma Willard 
School at Troy, N. Y., Miss Anna Leach, 
is a sister of Professor Abby Leach, who 
has the chair of Greek at Vassar. From 
Brockton, Mass., High School she went 
to Wellesley, and thence to Cornell. She 
was instructoy at Drury College when 
Professor George B. Adams (now of Yale) 
was there. For five years she was princi- 
pal of a college for girls at Halifax, and 
last summer resigned the office of lady 
principal at Elmira College after nine 
years of successful service. 

Atthe College for Women, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O., the 
attendance of students has increased five- 
fold in the past ten years and the num- 
ber of courses offered more than two-fold. 

Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse 
University (co-educational) has announced 
that John D. Rockefeller has given the 
university $100,000, which will be ap- 
plied on the endowment fund, 

Women medical students thrown out of 
the class room by the closing of North- 
western University’s Medical School for 
Women are to be admitted to full privi- 
leges in Rush Medical College. This course 
was decided upon by the faculty of Rush 
Medical College after a spirited debate. 

Mary B. Breed of Bryn Mawr ’94,is Dean 
of women of the University of Indiana 
at Bloomington. F. M. A. 


Ralph Waldo 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The Annual Convention of the National 
American W, S. A. opened io Washington 
on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 12. The 
Washington Post said: 

More than a thousand visitors were at- 
tracted to the First Presbyterian Church 
yesterday afternoon during the first ses- 
sion of the first International Woman Suf- 
frage Conference and the 34th Annual 
Convention of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. Perhaps no 
meeting of its kid has ever occasioned as 
much interest upon the part of Wa-bing- 
ton women generally as this one. Because 
of the large crowd present before the time 
for the calling of the first meeting, the 
delegates secured seats with difficulty. 
The large church was packed to the 
doors. 

The church was decorated with the 
flags of thirty nations, lent for the occa- 
sion by Miss Clara Barton. The equal 
suffrage banner, with its four stars repre- 
senting the four enfranchised States, hung 
above the platform, and was also draped 
over the gallery in the rear. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
tev. John Van Schaick, Jr. The great 
audience sang ‘‘America,’’ led by Miss 
Etta L. Maddox, of Baltimore, a sweet- 
voiced young lawyer who has lately been 
refused permission to take the examina- 
tion for admittance to the bar, the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals holding that wom- 
en were not eligible. The following com- 
mittees were appointed by the president: 

Credentials-- Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Mrs. Martha 


S. Cranston, Miss H. E, Turner, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery. 
Courtesies—Miss Mary G. Hay, Dr. 


Cora Smith Eaton, Mrs. Jennie Brown, 
Miss Gregory, Mrs. Emma B, Sweet, Mrs. 
Isabelle Campbell, Mrs. Cernelia C. Cary, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Mrs. Swift, 
and Miss Carrie Whelan. 

Finance—Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss 
Gregory, Miss Hauser, Miss Fannie Gor- 
don, Miss Nichols, Mrs. Mosher James, 
Miss Morehouse, Mrs. Hackstaff, Mrs. 
Chase, and Miss Kimber. 


PRESIDENT MACFARLAND'S WELCOME, 


The address of welcome was given by 
Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, president 
of the District Commissioners. He said: 


On behalf of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I have the honor to 
welcome you to the National Capital. 
Without regard to differing opinions as tu 
your cause, I feel that the District is 
unanimous in welcoming so distinguished 
a body of women. It is appropriate that 
you should meet here from year to year, 
not only because this is the political heart 
of the nation, not only because Washing- 
ton is the city to which all the tribes 
come up, but because there are here rep- 
resentatives of all the best elements of 
our population, as well as of all the States 
of the Union, and, therefore, a broad and 
catholic spirit, hospitable to ideas and 
generous toward reforms, 

Then, too, like all Americans, you are 
stockholders in the National Capital. 
You have the interest that all intelligent 
men and women the country over have in 
its upbuilding and beautification. You 
want it to be, I doubt not, the best 
equipped and the most beautiful capital 
in the world. I hope you will take time 
to inspect the artistic models, photo- 
graphs, and sketches now on exhibition 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, as illustra- 
tions of the splendid project just submit- 
ted by the Senate Parking Commission 
for the systematic development of the 
park system of the District of Columbia, 
and will share the general admiration for 
it and the general desire to see it carried 
out. Doubtless you feel as much at home 
here—at least we hope you do—as if you 
were all residents. 

It is my duty to give you an official wel- 
come in behalf of the District; but per- 
sonally I welcome not only you, but your 
cause. In common, I believe, with the 
majority of intelligent men, I think that 
you have won your case on the argument, 
Lincoln thought so, and there is no higher 
authority on questions of right. Equal 
suffrage is equal justice, and there is no 
reason why such women as you should be 
classed in the States for any purposes 
with idiots and criminals. Here in the 
District you would not be, for we are all 
equal here before the law, in respect of 
the elective franchise, though here, as 
elsewhere, the superiority of woman is 
freely admitted by man. If that sweet 
singer from Maryland would leave that 
ungallant State and come here, she would 
soon be admitted to the bar. 

When you have convinced the majority 
of the intelligent women, you will win. 
I look to see the slow but sure success of 
your cause, outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, where we do not want the ballot 
for either men or women. Your task is 
with the women and not with the men, 
for in this country, and especially in its 
Capital, the women rule with or without 
the ballot. I trust you may soon con- 
vince your indifferent sisters. Your 
brothers will gladly ratify their decision. 


(Continued on page 60.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Harriet TAytor Upton, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, brought thirty Ohio women with 
her to the National Suffrage Convention 
in Washington. 

Mrs. ANNIE GRAHAM YOUNG, @ war 
nurse, is living in Des Moines, Iowa. She 
secured her appointment through her 
friendship with Benjamin F. Tracy, whose 
regiment, the 109th New York, she ac- 
companied to the war. She is the found. 
er of two State sanitary associations, one 
at Ithaca, N. Y., and the other at Des 
Moines. 


Mrs. GupruN DREWSEN, the Norwe- 
gian delegate te the International Suf- 
frage Conference at Washington, reported 
that in Norway the State regulation of 
vice was abolished in’ 1887, and that all 
efforts to reénact it have been defeated by 
the equal rights associations. Senorita 
Huidobro reported that the system has 
been abolished in three provinces of Chile, 
viz., in Valparaiso, Maule and Concep- 
cion. 

Miss Mary P. Lorp, who has been a 
missionary among the Sioux Indians of 
the Standing Rock Reservation, is in 
Washington, watching the controversy 
over the leasing of the Indians’ lands. 
While on general principles she believes 
the allotment system good, in the inter- 
est of civilization she points out that the 
physical characteristics of the Standing 
Rock Reservation make the application of 
the severalty principle difficult, and that 
the present form of community life is 
preferable. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CartTrT, at tho 
National Suffrage Convention, presided 
over a discussion on the advisability of 
women’s entering a protest against taxa- 
tion without representation when paying 
their taxes. At the suggestion of the 
treasurer, she invited the women pres- 
ent who were taxpayers to rise. The re- 
sult was a surprise to everybody. It 
seemed as if almost all the women in the 
great church stood up en masse. “The 
president then asked those who were un- 
willing to protest to take their seats. 
Only about half a dozen sat down. 

Mrs. Appte Bixpy Upnam, superin- 
tendent of the department of franchise 
for the Minnesota Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, although a native of 
that State, lived in Somerville, Mass., for 
eight years. In 1889 she was elected by a 
large majority to membership for a term 
of three years on the city school board. 
During the greater part of her term she 
was the only woman member of the board. 
Since November, 1895, she has lived in St. 
Paul, where Mr. Upham is secretary and 
librarian of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. Mrs. Upham is active in the Con- 
gregational Church and missionary work 
of her city and State, and her interest in 
temperance dates from her Carleton Col- 
lege days. 

MLLE. JEANNE DE VILLENEUVE has 
just been appointed a secretary of the 
French consulate at New York. She has 
been a typewriter and stenographer for 
nine years in the office, and before coming 
to this country she held several small gov- 
ernment positions at home. She came to 
New York in response to a request from 
the Consul-General for a bright woman 
who could speak both French and English 
and who could take French dictation 
readily. Although receiving only $30 a 
month, she has been of more genuine 
assistance to the Consul-General than any 
two of his other clerks, it is said. Her 
new appointment is made by the Foreign 
Office in Paris, and her salary is increased 
to $50 a month. This, it is believed, is 
the first appointment of a woman in the 
consular service. 

Miss JANE AppAms, of Hull House, 
Chicago, tells how one winter she and 
her associates tried in vain to get the 
Italian women to come to the socials. 
They sent their husbands, however, and 
it was not easy, she says, ‘‘for the club to 
entertain a roomful of heavy Italian labor- 
ers; but they had refreshments, which 
every one could understand. One of the 
Italians did a number of pretty tricks, 
such as one sees in the streets of Naples. 
Another sang rousing songs, and the 
evening went happily. At the close, one 
of the women of the club said to me: ‘I 
am ashamed of the way I used to talk 
about Dagoes. I used to say that we must 
move off the street because there were so 
many Dagoes coming in. But they are 
just like other people, only you have to 
take more pains to find them out.’ ’’ 
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CLARA BARTON’S GREETING. 


{At the Nasional] Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., Miss Clara Barton gave the follow- 
ng address of welcome tw the foreign delegates.) 

Madam President, ladies and delegates: 
Among many honors which from time to 
time have been tendered me by my gener- 
ous country people, not one has been 
more appreciated than the privilege of 
giving this word of public welcome to the 
honored delegation of women present with 
us. 
Ladies of Europe, to me has been given 
the honor of bidding you welcome to 
America. 

If a hundred tongues were mine, they 
could not speak the glad welcome in our 
hearts. You have come far to honor us, 
and we do not forget that it is a paternal 
act—the time-honored parent holding out 
its hands to the child. But, ladies, it is 
an epoch in the history of the world that 
your coming marks. For the first time 
within the written history of mankind 
have the women of the nations left their 
homes and assembled in council to declare 
the position of woman as woman before 
the world, bringing to national and inter- 
national view the injustice and the folly 
of the barriers which ignorance has cre- 
ated and tradition fostered and preserved 

hrough the unthinking ages, until they 
-ame to be held, not only as a part of the 
natural laws and rights of man, but as 
the immutable decrees of Divinity itself. 

Through the ages long and dark has 

voman listened to, believed and obeyed 
he laws she had no power in creating, 
weither in amending, for it was a shame 
or her to speak in public, and from child- 
.ood to the grave, modesty was her crown- 
ag virtue. 

If woman alone had suffered under these 
aistaken traditions—if she could have 
sorne the evil by herself, it would have 
deen less pitiful. But her brother man, 
n the laws he created and ignorantly wor- 
shipped, has suffered with her. 

He has lost her highest help; he has 
crippled the intelligence he needed; he 
has belittled the very source of his own 
being, and dwarfed the image of his 
Maker. 

In gil these he has suffered with her, 

“For, close as sin and suffering joined, 

We walk to fate abreast.’’ 

Ladies, there is a propriety in your 
crossing the seas to hold the first council 
in America, for it was in this new un- 
trammeled land of freedom, free birth, 
free thought, and free speech, that the 
first outspoken notes were given, the first 
concerted action taken towards the re- 
lease of woman, the enlightenment of man 
as a law-maker, and the attention of the 
world directed to the injustice, unwisdom 
and folly of the code under which it 
lived, 

It was here that the first hard blows 
were struck. It was here the paths were 
marked out that have been trodden with 
bleeding feet for half a century, until at 
length the blows no longer rebound, and 
the hands of the grateful, loving woman- 
hood of the world struggle for a place to 
scatter roses in the paths which erst were 
flint and thorns; and an admiring world 
of women and men alike, breathe, in tones 
of respect, gratitude and love, the names 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B, 
Anthony. 

Miss Anthony, I am glad to stand beside 
you while I tell these women from the 
«ther side of the world who has brought 
chem here. This, ladies of Europe, is your 
great prototype—this the woman who has 
trodden the trackless fields of the pioneer 
till the thorns are buried in roses; this 
the woman who has lived to hear the 
hisses turn to dulcet strains of music; 
the woman who has dared to plead for 
every good cause under heaven, who 
opened her door to the fleeing slave, and 
claimed the outcast for a brother; the 
woman beloved of her own country, and 
honored in all countries. 

Although a slow lesson to learn, it has 
always proved that the grandeur of a na- 
tion was shown by the respect paid to 
woman. The brightest garlands of Spain, 
linked with immortelles, twine about 
the name of Isabella. The highest glory 
of England to-day is not that she placed 
her crown on the brow of her trusted and 
beloved new monarch, a man whom the 
nations of the earth welcome to their 
galaxy of rulers, but that she lays her 
mantle of fifty years’ rule through war and 
peace and progress, such as never was 
known before, upon the grave of a woman 
—that mantle on which no stain has ever 
rested, and on which the sunlight of hap- 
piness is shadowed and dimmed only by 
the tears of a sorrowing nation, as it rev- 
erently bears it to its honored rest. 
England, thank God you had no Salic law! 

America has none, and, Miss Anthony, 
the path which you have trodden through 
these oft painful years leads to that goal; 
and, though your eyes will have opened 
upon the blessed light of the heaven be- 
yond, verily there may be some standing 
here whoshall not taste death until these 
things come. 

Ladies and delegates: In the name of 





the great leader who has called you, we 
welcome you. In the name of our country, 
its great institutions of learning and equal 
privileges to all, we welcome you. In 
the name of the brotherhood of man, we 
welcome you. In the name of our never 
forgotten pioneers, a Mott, a Stone, a 
Gage,a Grffin, a Garrison, a May, a Foster, 
a Douglass, a Phillips, we reverently wel- 
come you. 

In the name of God and humanity, in 
the name of the angels of earth and the 
angels of heaven, we welcome you to our 
shores, to our halls, to our homes, to our 
hands and to our hearts. 

Welcome, ladies, to America! 





SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


CINCINNATI, O., FEB. 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Cincinnati Obstetrical Society at 
its last meeting unanimously elect- 
ed Dr. Julia Carpenter president. The 
Society was formed in 1876, and has a 
membership of thirty. Dr. Carpenter has 
for many years been the only woman mem- 
ber. It was a graceful action to make her 
the presiding officer of the Association, and 
distinguishes that body as being progres- 
sive and enlightened. 

I note in the foreign dispatches that the 
Empress Dowager of China has profaned 
the Sacred Hall in Peking by entering it 
to hold an audience, women being forbid- 
den within its walls. May the day speed- 
ily come when the unbound feet of the 
Chinese women may go at will into all the 
sacred places of that country! Then there 
will be hope for China, When Justice 
shall uncover her eyes and strike off the 
bands which ignorance and bigotry have 
fastened upon the women of this country, 
then, and not until then, may it truly be 
called a republic, 

The fact that the great Methodist church 
has spoken in sueh a decided tone for 
equality among her members is evidence 
that the time draws near when the claims 
of the believers in equal political rights 
for women can no longer be denied. 

H. B. 8. 


A GREETING FROM ALABAMA. 


Mrs, Virginia Clay Clopton gave a greet- 
ing from Alabama at the International 
Suffrage Conference in Washington, D. ¢., 
on Feb. 13. In introducing her, Mrs. 
Chapman Catt said: ‘I have long been one 
of Mrs. Clopton’s admirers. When I ac- 
companied Miss Anthony to Alabama sev- 
eral years ago, we were entertained at the 
hospitable home of Judge Humes. We 
sat around the fire until the small hours, 
listening to Mrs. Clopton’s fascinating 
stories, and she has had a very warm place 
in our hearts ever since. Mrs. Clopton, 
as you know, was the wife of the Senator 
from Alabama, and once at an official re- 
ception before the war she attracted the 
attention of the Sardinian Minister by her 
Italian head-dress. Her back was turned 
towards him, and, looking at that royal 
figure in its dignity and grace, he asked 
who she was. ‘Why, that is your friend, 
Mrs. Clopton,’ was the answer. Moving 
around in front of her and bowing low, 
he said, ‘Ah, madame, you had already 
conquested me behind, and now you have 
conquested me before!’ Mrs. Clopton 
made as complete a conquest of Miss An- 
thony and me as she did of the Sardinian 
Minister. 

Mrs. Clopton said: 


Mrs, President and Ladies of the Equal 
Suffragé Association: I feel it a rare and 
great privilege to stand upon this plat- 
form this afternoon. This is no ordinary 
occasion. This momentous day, fraught 
with untold good for the future, will be 
registered in the annals of history for all 
time asa red-letter day for the women of 
the universe. 

Perhaps such an assemblage as graces 
this platform to-day has never before 
greeted an audience. We have in our 
midst a convocation of many of the na- 
tions of the earth. Russia and Norway, 
from their far-away frozen steppes, have 
sent us lovely women, of broad culture, 
liberal views, glowing hearts, and elo- 
quent tongues, to tell the story of wo- 
man’s equality, and to make us feel that 
the world is indeed akin. Alaska comes 
from her icy domain, offering the hand of 
friendship with the warmth of the Gulf 
Stream in its glow and in the magic of its 
touch. And New Zealand, associated in 
our memory of cbildhood’s geography as 
the dwelling only vf beasts and barbari- 
ans, sends a full up-to-date representative 
woman, widely awake to all the refine- 
ments of life, and fully cognizant of the 
rights of her sex. 

The presence of these most welcome 
visitors to our shores is indisputable proof 
that the sentiment in favor of equal suf- 
frage pervades the globe, even as does the 
light of God’s glorious sunshine. They 
are welcome, thrice welcome, to our 
hearts and homes, 

The world-renowned standard-bearer of 
the Red Cross stands in our midst, invin- 
cible champion for our cause. 

Of the distinguished suffragists of our 
own land, there are present perhaps a half 
dozen of notable women, each of whom 
has numbered four score years, has passed 
the eightieth mile-post on the pathway of 
human existence. These are the pioneers 
of this great and grand work, which is to 








a ~ world—the yones whe 
‘or years have courageously met 
conquered the lions of sama and 
Prejudice, and have literally ‘blazed out,”’ 
as it were, the broad a of progress in 
this movement, for future generations. 
Though travel-stained and weary with 
their long campaign, oe still bear aloft 
their banner of emancipation and freedom 
for women, and bid us follow. 

And behold, too, quietly seated near 
her capable and brilliant successor as 
president of this colossal o ization, 
the veteran leader of this band of heroic 
women, the honored woman who, for 
Say ae years, so ably and modestly 
filled the president’s chair. To-day we see 
her yet in in the ripeness of her octo- 
genarian beauty, calmly and serenely con- 
templating the outcome of the life-work 
of her heart and her bead. 

I confess that I feel, in the presence of 
such women, such heroines, as I imagine 
an untried French soldier might feel in 
the presence of the Old Guard of Napo- 
leon; and I salute them, to say to them 
that when, in the race of time, they shall 
have surrendered to the old man of the 
scythe (and it will be their first and only 
surrender, and their last ‘‘halt,’’) the 
women of America and of the world will 
keep green their memories, and emulate 
their examples. 

I have come from my young but proud 
and prosperous State of Alabama to tell 
them that we heard their call to arms, 
have answered it, have fallen into line, 
and reported for duty. 

I regret to say that there has, however, 
been but little active work done in the 
cause of suffrage, and must admit a good 
deal of opposition exists, but the moun- 
tains of prejudice are fast melting into 
hills, and the hills will disappear, also, as 
the women of the State are becoming 
more and more interested in club work. 
Those in the larger towns are taking in- 
terest in municipal and educational affairs, 
Some have been placed upon advisory 
boards in State institutions, such as the 
Girls’ Industrial School, the Boys’ Re- 
form School, and others. All this means 
a gradual advance of the suffrage senti- 
ment, a general modifying of the anti 
sentiment. 

Why the march is so slow, none may 
tell, for many of the best men and women 
are in full sympathy with us. The press, 
strange to say, is mostly opposed to the 
cause, but the papers do not deny us 
space for publication, such as we see fit 
to make, and we intend to keep the spark 
alive, in spite of the fact that we shall not 
have another Constitutional Convention 
in twenty years. We had a petition be- 
fore the Convention, which unfortunately 
failed, and that is the reason why we did 
not ask assistance from the National Asso- 
ciation. We looked over the field, and 
concluded that it was hopeless to expect 
that body to do anything so good or so 
wise as giving suffrage to women, and de- 
cided not to give you the expense or 
trouble of sealing out speakers; but one 
came voluntarily—your chosen president; 
and the good she achieved by her logic 
and her loveliness it would be hard for 
me to express, : 

The Association in my State was inau- 
gurated and organized, as perhaps a few 
of you know, through the instrumentality 
of a brilliantly gifted daughter of Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Alberta Chapman Taylor, who, 
I had hoped, would certainly meet us to- 
day. Lalso deeply regret the absence of 
my successor as president of the Alabama 
Association, Miss Fanny Griffin, of Ver- 
bena, either of whom could have made a 
fuller report of the work in Alabama; but 
we promise you the fire kindled on our 
altar shall not turn to ‘ashes, and we hope 
to make a far better report at our next 
meeting. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The Chicago Chronicle says: 

“The American Court of Appeals has 
refused to admit women to the bar, giving 
as areason that the law in the ease uses 
the masculine pronoun throughout in 
referring to applicants. 

‘*The court is at fault equally in gram- 
mar and justice; probably also as a suc- 
ceeding bench in that tribunal will decide, 
in the law. 

“The statutes of all the States use the 
masculine pronoun invariably where text 
applies to both sexes. ‘He’ is invariably 
the pronoun for ‘citizen,’ yet no court 
out of bedlam thinks of depriving any 
woman of the rights of citizenship on the 
score that ‘she’ is not specified in the 
constitution or statute. It is a correct 
usage in the Bnglish language to employ 
the masculine pronoun where both sexes 
are implied and where the language 
fails to present any word signifying both 
explicitly. ‘He and she’ would be deemed 
a legal redundancy where the rights re- 
ferred to belonged to man and woman 
equally. Whenever a pronoun is required 
to represent ‘everybody’ or ‘anybody’ or 
‘every one’ or ‘any one’ the masculine 
pronoun is the correct grammar, but with 
the obvious meaning that both men and 
women are comprehended therein. 

“English is defective in minute vocabu- 
lary, and the Maryland Court of Appeals 


-is defective in logic and equity as well as 


in grammar. A future Maryland Court 
of Appeals will reverse the present bench 
in both grammar and law.”’ 

Mlle. Chauvin, the French lady barris- 
ter who attracted so much uncomfortable 
comment and notoriety when first ad- 
mitted to the bar, has found that the 
public soon becomes reconciled to this as 
to other innovations, After twelve 





months’ experience of the law courts she 
says the fact that she is a woman seems 
to be forgotten by both Bench and Bar, 
and she no longer excites the slightest 
curiosity. She has appeared in about fifty 
cases during the year, including a divorce 
case, when she represented the husband, 
and obtained judgment against an un- 
faithful wife. She prefers equity work, 
however, and never wishes to enter an 
assize court. She says one has to tell too 
many untruths there, and for her part 
she resolutely refuses to accept a brief 
unless convinced of the justice of her 
client’s cause. Mile. Qhauvin looks 
upon the leniency meted out to murder- 
ers in Paris, with disgust and surprise. 





CORRESPONDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


{Annual report read by the National Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at the 
= Suffrage Convention in Washington, 

The vote of the National Convention at 
Minneapolis, which transferred the secre- 
taryship of the National Association to 
headquarters, would naturally seem to 
indicate that the report of the Secretary 
sbould not simply include the ground cov- 
ered by correspondence, but should deal 
more especially with the work planned 
and executed through the headquarters. 
Therefore, in this spirit, I submit the fol- 
lowing, hoping that in estimating results 
you will bear in mind that, owing to the 
lateness of the season at which the Min- 
neapolis Convention was held, and the 
convening of this 34th Annual Conven- 
tion, the period included represents the 
work of but seven months, 

During these seven months the corre- 
spondence has amounted to over 6,000 
letters, and through this correspondence 
@ message from our work has been sent 
to the furthermost quarters of the globe. 
Through it we have replied to queries 
ranging from the most trifling to the 
most important of subjects, thereby ful- 
filling our policy never to lose an oppor- 
tunity to plant the good seed of enfran- 
chisement, be the soil fertile or sterile. 

LITERATURE. 

Under this head we must class Progress. 
This division of work is probably the 
most important ever undertaken by the 
National Association, designed as it is to 
reach the entire press of the country, and 
to bring to bear upon this citadel of pub- 
lic opinion the arsenal of facts and figures 
which represent the true growth of the 
principles for which our Association 
stands. This has been made possible 
through the generous donation of time 
and talent by its editors—Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Laura Gregg, and Ellis Mere- 
dith. It is hoped that its scope can final- 
ly be extended so as to level its batteries 
of truth, reason, justice, and expediency, 
not only upon the press but upon the pul- 
pits, politicians, and labor associations as 
well; for in the last analysis of the situa- 
tion it is of men that we must ask our 
enfranchisement. To do this we must se- 
cure for this little quarterly at 25 cents a 
year a very large subscription list, not for 
the financial benefit it represents, but to 
enable us to take advantage of the pound- 
rate postage which alone makes practica- 
ble such an extended circulation. To 
impress upon suffragists more fully the 
importance of furthering this division of 
work, I would call attention to new con- 
ditions which demand that new avenues 
be made ready for the spread of our 
propaganda. 

The decline in the popularity of the 
public lecture, and the increasing difficul- 
ty in securing halls or churches in which 
to deliver lectures is no longer a secret 
among those actively engaged in this sort 
of work. The breaking down of so many 
of the old barriers of thought against at- 
tendance at places of public amusement, 
which fifteen or twenty years ago created 
our lecture-going audience, makes it nec- 
essary now to reach these audiences 
through the medium of the eye. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
report that in October 16,000 copies of the 
first edition of Progress were circulated, 
and in January 20,000 copies; that through 
this medium the entire press of our coun- 
try, representing 14,000 papers, has re- 
ceived our National Call for the 34th An- 
nual Convention and the First Internation- 
al Woman Suffrage Conference, which con- 
tained these pertinent questions and re- 
plies: ‘‘Are not women equally with men 
capable of self-government? What neces- 
sary qualification fits men for the exercise 
of this sacred right which is not likewise 
possessed by women? Are they less iu- 
telligent? The statistics of schools, col- 
leges, and educational bureaus answer, 
‘No.’ Are they less moral, peaceful, and 
law-abiding than men? The statistics of 
churches, police courts, and penitentiaries 
answer, ‘No.’ Are they less public-spirit- 
ed and patriotic than men? The labors 
of millions of organized women in noble 
reforms, in helpful charities and wise 
philanthropies, answer, ‘No.’ Logical 
thinkers ask, further, If women are capa- 
ble of self-government, why are they 
robbed of the protection and the benefit 





it guarantees? And again, If they are 
capable of self-government, why exempt 
them from the duty and responsibility it 
involves?”’ 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for a cheap yet attractive 
form of literature, to circulate the opin- 
ions of the best authorities upon questions 
of government, as well as to create among 
members of the Association a convenient 
form of study, had made itself felt among 
the members of the Organization Commit- 
tee, and therefore, in 1895, under the Po- 
litical Science Series, were published the 
following books: 

Mill’s Subjection of Women, 

| Status of Women, 

Bullet and Ballot, 

Duties of Women, 

Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 

Speeches, Wendell Phillips, 

Speech, Secretary of the Reavy Long, 

Woman’s Century Calendar, 

Coéperation, 

Manual for Club, 

Control of Liquor Traffic, 

Industrial Arbitration, 
as well as the prospectus of the first, sec- 
ond, and third year’s study, outlining a 
course for the intelligent study of ques- 
tions pertaining to government. It has 
also included the publication and circula- 
tion of 100,000 copies of a preliminary 
issue of Progress, which served as a medi- 
um for the introduction and circulation 
of our present regular quarterly. The 
expense of this was borne by Boston wom- 
en who gave their money for this express 
work, and who did not diminish their reg- 
ular contributions to the general treasury 
by reason of their generosity to Progrese. 
In June, 1897, Mrs. Southworth contrib- 
uted $100 to the Course of Study Fund, 
but in a few months, through collections 
and by sales, this sum was returned to 
the Organization Fund, and has been re- 
garded entirely in the light of aloan. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to the promoters 
of this department of work, to announce 
that on Oct. 1 the Course of Study account 
was closed without having cost the Na- 
tional Treasury one penny during its ex- 
istence, and, on the contrary, placing 
$130.36 to its credit; that in addition we 
have from 200 to 300 copies of each of the 
above-mentioned books to serve as a fur- 
ther source of revenue, or to supply, free, 
the daily demands for information, and 
live up to our policy of never failing to 
turn to good account any inquiry bearing 
upon the woman question. It remains to 
be seen whether the Political Equality 
Series will succeed in its demand for the 
cheap rate of postage essential to its suc- 
cessful distribution. 

CONFERENCES, 

My first introduction to the duties of 
office was in connection with the Buffalo 
Conference, and it may not be inappro- 
priate here to mention that if any one of 
my hearers wishes to determine definitely 
the true meaning of President Roosevelt’s 
expression of a “strenuous life,’’ let her 
undertake to arrange a program. My 
limited experience covers arrangements 
for four Conferences, and I can assure the 
inexperienced that the full gamut of 
human emotions has been played upon 
from delight to disappointment and de- 
spair, from indignation to reconciliation, 
and finally the spirit of ‘‘O Lord, be thank- 
ful!’ which marks its close. 

The far-reaching effect and impetus 
given to the woman’s movement by the 
Congress of Women held in connection 
with the Chicago Exposition, determined 
the Business Committee’s acceptance of 
an invitation to hold a National Conference 
during the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo. Too late did we learn that the 
invitation extended included no responsi- 
bility whatever upon the Exposition to 
further the success of the Conference, 
Their responsibility ended in extending 
the invitation and supplying a meeting 
place. Unfortunately, Buffalo at that 
time did not represent an organized centre, 
and after several fruitless attempts to 
form a Local Committee, the realization 
was borne in with full force upon head- 
quarters that every little detail essential 
to success must be attended to by us. 
From all sides reports of the most dis- 
couraging nature were received as to the 
absolute failure attending all Conferences 
there taking place. Not anticipating with 
relish this outlook, we started a vigorous 
correspondence with the powers that be, 
the pulpit and press, as well as through 
personal invitations, to announce our Con- 
ference and awaken curiosity and interest 
in our program. For five weeks previous 
to the exposition, every Sunday paper in 
Buffalo was supplied with matter from 
headquarters; personal sketches of par- 
ticipants in our program, with subjects to 
be treated, reminiscences of the leaders, 
and contrast of conditions at the begin- 
ning of the movement with the realization 
of their prophecjes to-day. To make a 
long story short, Sept. 9 and 10 witnessed 
our Conference well attended, with the 
night sessions crowded, and success ac- 
knowledged on all sides, even though we 
labored under the disadvantage of its 
having been held during the season of 
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sorrow and distress while our President's 
life hovered in the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

A further invitation having been ex- 
tended by Charleston, S. C. fora National 
Conference to be held in that city during 
the progress of the Exposition, in a modi- 
fied form the same character of work has 
been undertaken there. Our National 
President reports this conference a suc- 
cess, having been hospitably welcomed by 
the best women in Charleston, who laid 
aside their prejudices of tradition and 
listened to their first woman suffrage 
lectures. 

It was also planned to hold National 
Conferences at this time in Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Asheville, Richmond and Balti- 
more, previous to the National Convention. 
Unfortunately, our Honorary President, 
Miss Anthony, did not feel equal to this 
extra tax upon her strength just previous 
to our National Convention, and the in- 
definite absence of our Vice-President in 
the West Indies determined the postpone- 
ment of these Conferences until a more 
auspicious time. 

Baltimore’s Conference will merely be 
referred to, as it would be trespassing on 
the President of Maryland’s prerogative to 
report its details. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Three Constitutional Conventions have 
convened during the year, in Alabama, 
Virginia and Connecticut. To each mem- 
ber of these Conventions Progress has 
been sent, and wherever a favorable op- 
portunity was occasioned to open corres- 
pondence, this has been done, and in many 
instances with gratifying results. In Ada- 
bama and Virginia the Conventions con- 
yened during the summer. The former 
Convention, after having allowed woman 
suffrage to live twenty-four hours in its 
proposed Constitution, struck it out. Vir- 
ginia’s Convention is not yet adjourned. 
It seems to have partaken of the char- 
acter of a protracted meeting. 

The clause in the Alabama Constitution 
granting to taxpaying women owning 
$500 worth of property the suffrage on 
questions of bonded indebtedness, was 
killed by a disease peculiar to the genus 
homo, known as chivalry. In the case in 
point, the diagnosis revealed that the fair- 
est, purest and brightest jewels that ever 
walked under the brilliant rays of God’s 
shining sun, would be immeasurably low- 
ered by voting upon questions relating to 
the taxation of their own property. Yet, 
under the vagaries of this disease, this 
same Convention conferred on husbands 
the right to vote on their wives’ property. 
This is the same character of chivalry 
which gives the wages of the brightest, 
fairest jewels that ever walked under 
God’s sun, to the husband, which makes 
impossible equal pay for equal work, and 
which classes the jewels with the idiot, 
insane, criminal, etc. 

In Virginia, a resolution having been 
offered to enfranchise the mothers, wives 
and daughters of Confederate veterans, 
correspondence was opened with the in- 
troducer of the resolution, and the request 
made for our National President to speak 
to it on behalf of our Association. Per- 
sonal influence by letters was brought to 
bear by the women of that State upon the 
members of the Suffrage Committee, and 
on Oct, 8, by a unanimous vote, an invi- 
tation was extended. In the historic halls 
of the old State, around which cluster so 
many memories of the past, our President 
appealed eloquently for the incorporation 
of woman suffrage in the new Constitution 
of Virginia, and plead that they keep in- 
violate those immortal principles of our 
National Constitution, the policy of which 
had so largely been dictated by the genius 
and patriotism of Virginia’s noble son, 
Thomas Jefferson. 


ORGANIZATION. 
During October and November, our 
National President made a tour through 
nine States, attending six State and county 
conventions, and assisting at over forty 
meetings. She returned both gratified 
and disappointed at existing conditions. 
Under organization, we can report act- 
ive work executed in Iowa under Mrs. 
Evelyn H. Belden; in Nebraska under 
Miss Laura A. Gregg and Mrs. Emma 
Shuman; in Maine under Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, and in New Hampshire under Miss 
Mary N. Chase. It is pleasant to report 
that New Hampshire re-enters, with a 
voting constituency, this Convention, and 
that the old sentiment which, for want of 
leadership had been lost to its usefulness 
as auxiliary to the National, is now again 
to be consecrated to the cause. In this 
connection, I wish to say that I hope in 
the near future there will be introduced 
as part of our national work the services 
of a field secretary, whose mission will be 
to move from State to State, visit local 
clubs, and strengthen by her advice and 
counsel weak organizations, encouraging 
the right women to find her right place, 
and thus keeping the National head in 
touch with conditions, not alone in regard 
to organization, but in estimating the 
weight of sentiment. She would algo 
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familiarize herself with local conditions 
by which the National could determine 
more effectively its policies. ‘ 


CONSERVATISM. 


One word in closing, and that is that the 
word conservatism ought to be erased 
from the voeabulary of a true suffragist. 
Had the Pioneers we listened to last night 
allowed it to determine their policy, the 
woman’s world to-day would not be so 
pleasant a place to live in as it is. In its 
application to suffrage, it implies one of 
two conditions, either indifference on the 
part of the suffragist, or ignorance in a 
community which in the light of the 20th 
century is inexcusable. Suffragists are 
not suffragists of the true color who are 
not willing to stand, first, foremost, and 
always for suffrage. Women’s clubs where 
suffrage is a tabooed subject are riot the 
places in which to waste your energy. 
Consecration to our cause is the need of 
tbe hour. 


“THE RIGHTS OF THE MAJORITY.” 

The small number of women who pro- 
test against suffrage claim to represent 
“the overwhelming majority of their sex.’’ 
This is totally untrue. The majority of 
women are neither suffragists nor remon- 
strants; they are indifferent. Of those 
who take any lively interest in the ques- 
tion either way, the great majority are in 
favor. This has been shown conclusively 
wherever the matter has been brought to 
a test. 

In Massachusetts, New York, Maine, 
Iowa,—in short, wherever during the last 
twenty-five years petitions for suffrage 
and remonstrances against it have been 
sent in, the petitioners have always out- 
numbered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and oftener fifty or a hundred to one. 
The so-called referendum in Massachusetts 
merely demonstrated the same thing by 
an Official count. 

The Remonstrance says that on the ref- 
erendum, out of 608,500 women who might 
have voted yes, ‘‘only 22,204 did so.’’ But, 
on the other hand, out of 608,500 women 
who might have voted no, only 864 did so. 
The Antis invoke ‘the time - honored 
American principle that the will of the 
majority should govern.’’ The American 
principle is that the majority of those 
who care enough about a question to ex- 
press themselves should govern. The in- 
different are not counted on either side. 
According to the women’s vote, every 
county, and every Representative, Con- 
gressional, and Senatorial district in Mas- 
sachusetts went for equal suffrage by an 
average majority of 25 to one. 

It is remarkable that 22,204 women in 
Massachusetts should have taken the 
trouble to cast a mere mock vote, which 
was to have no legal validity, and was to 
give the women nothing if it went in their 
favor. On that occasion, 22,204 women 
were found in one day who cared enough 
about suffrage to go to the polls and cast 
a vote for it. In seven years of diligent 
effort, the Anti-Suffrage Association has 
found less than 10,000 who care enough 
about opposing it to sign their names on 
a return postal card. 

The majority of women are indifferent 
on the question; a minority are strongly 
in favor of suffrage, and a much smaller 
minority are strongly opposed to it. That 
is the situation in a nutshell. 








HUMOROUS 


“Mrs. Catt has not yet suggested that 
separate air and sunshine be provided for 
the ladies.’’ —Chicago Journal. 

Why should she? That is a masculine 

ea. 


Clingers.—‘‘I believe,’’ said the old 
farmer, ‘‘that woman orter be a clinging 
vine.”’ 

“IT thought, pa,’ dryly observed his 
wife, ‘‘that you cut down all those vines 
on the south side of the house because 
you said they rotted the wood.”’ 


Modern Science.—‘‘Why,”’ snarled the 
regulator, “aren’t you women at home 
rocking the cradle, instead of wanting to 
vote?” 

‘“‘Because,’’ crisply answered the lady 
physician, ‘‘modern medical authority 
says that a child’s brains are addled by 





rocking, and we feel that it is more impor- 
tant to secure legislation on pure milk.”’ 


Onerous.—‘‘Woman,”’ quoth paterfa- 
milias, ‘‘hasa great influence in the home. 
She should exercise that, and not ask for 
the ballot.”’ 

oe patiently replied his wife, 
‘but, father, the fact is I'd a lot rather 
do a thing for myself than try to coax you 
to do it, even if it was good for you.” 


Cause and Effect.—‘‘If woman votes,”’ 
loftily remarked the politician, ‘‘she’ll 
want to smoke big cigars, and they will 
ruin her digestion.”’ 

‘Women smoke big cigars in Manila, 
and Burmah and Cuba,’’ was the com- 
ment of the human information bureau, 
“but I never heard that it came from vot- 
ing.”’ 


CHILIPREN’S COLUMN. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

The bells of eins Cason are ringing to- 
pe say their melodious numbers 
To the flag-blooming air? List, what do they 

~The ome of the hero ne’er slumbers.”’ 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac 
beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river? 
“When the hero has lived for his country 
and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.”’ 


The bards crown the hero, and children re- 
hearse 
The songs that give heroes to story ; 
And what say the bards to the children? 
‘No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory.” 


For freedom outlives the old crowns of the 
earth, 
And freedom shall triumph forever ; 
And time must long wait the true song of his 
birth 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river. 
—Selected. 
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A PET BLUE JAY. 

“TI want to speak a good word for the 
blue jays, and tell you what a nice pet 
‘Dick’ was. Some people think they are 
always cross and troublesome, but you 
know they stay in our orchards all winter 
and when the cold is bitter, and the snow 
deep, one cannot help but love to see 
this beautiful blue bird, with his kingly 
top-knot, as he braves the winter storms, 
and flits about from tree to tree when 
other birds are gone. 

“They love to be near houses and barns, 
and we used to throw our crumbs on the 
snow for them; we said the buds were 
their meal and our crumbs their dessert. 
They like to build their nests of roots and 
sticks, in an old apple tree, quite low 
down, and near the trunk, 

“One spring a pair of blue jays built 
the nest so low we could peep in, and we 
saw five eggs of a greenish gray color, 
spotted with brown. We were very care- 
ful and quiet, so as not to frighten the 
dear mother bird. At first she used to 
sit near and scold a good deal, but at last 
she would sit and look at us with a saucy 
twist of her head, and a sort of, ‘Well, 
what do you want to see now?’ in her eye. 

“After many days we saw five little 
bills sticking up in the nest, and five 
hungry mouths opened wide; and, oh! 
the nest seemed so crowded! The babies 
grew, and I used to help feed them. 
Then I took one of them to the house 
every day for a little while. I used to 
feed him on corn bread, yolk of egg, and 
potato, and talk to him and stroke his 
beautiful feathers, then I would take him 
back to the nest. 

‘*We got to be great friends. He would 
follow me around out doors, or into the 
house if we were at the table. He was 
not a bit afraid; indeed, if we did not 
watch him he would fly into the middle 
of the table. When the other birdies 
left the nest ‘Dick’ seemed to want to 
stay with me. He would let no one else 
feed him. 

“So I gave him an old tin lantern for 
his home. I never shut him up ina cage 
He was free to fly where he liked, but he 
always slept in the lantern. 

‘‘When I had to go to school in the fall, 
Dick was lonesome and followed me one 
day as I started off. I let him go as far as 
an old willow that grew by the path, then 
I was afraid he would get lost if he went 
further, so I took off my sunbonnet, and 
chased him part way home, Do you know, 
after this Dick always went with me to 
this tree; and what was more wonderful, 
he used to come there to meet me as I 
came from school. That made me very 
happy. I had no brothers or sisters, but 
Dick and I had good times walking home 
together. He used to light on my basket, 
and tease and coax until I gave him the 
bits from my lunch, which I always saved 
for him,’’—Child Garden. 

a 

A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and in other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
ponerse for industry and faithfulness, wants any 


ind of work that he can get. Address B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAS8s. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. ‘ 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Cippctions to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 

ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Will. 


News and Opinions 
OF 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 


———_—— 








- $6.00 a year 
8.00 a year 


Daily, by mail, . . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 
the World. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THR SUN, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
wW.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


a oldest coéducational medical school i= 


The first medical school in th 
establish a four years’ course. virrgeracioag 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods ot Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
a le for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 





‘ gintecnee examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 


—————X—XSXv—= 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction ané 
izzes in all departments. 
Jara Marshall, M. D., Dean,|Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st 8t. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’)"R AND RESIDENCE: 
1g EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostes 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harprior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon 
oroper an 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


calls daily in the city 
d Longwood, Brookline, 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 

rice, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue* 
Bore ester, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


rson orders his paper discontinued 
ht all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Feb. 12, the 34th annual meeting 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association convened, and for the thirty- 
fourth time I had the happiness to be 
present as an officer or delegate. This 
year it met in Washington, D. C. The 
Riggs House was the headquarters. The 
Convention was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 11, the Executive 
Committee met, and again on succeeding 
days, to prepare aplan of work and busi- 
ness for the Convention. 

The public meetings oppned on Wednes- 
day evening, with an address of welcome 
by Hon. B. F. Macfarland, President of 
the Board of District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, who avowed himself a believer 
in woman suffrage. Each succeeding day 
the Convention held sessions morning, 
afternoon and evening. About one hun- 
dred speakers addressed the various ses- 
sions of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, comprising residents of 
twenty-five States and seven foreign 
countries. 

Eminent guests from England, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, Russia, Germany and 
Turkey, and fine receptions at the beauti- 
ful homes of Mrs. E. L. Barber and Mrs. 
J. B. Henderson, have given a pleasant 
variety to the proceedings. An Interna- 
tional organization has been effected. A 
plan of work and resolutions have been 
adopted. The city of New Orleans has 
been chosen as the next place of meet- 
ing. 

On Wednesday evening, ‘‘Pioneers’ 
night’? witnessed an interesting gather- 
ing of the older surviving workers, who 
received a greeting from Mrs. Priscilla 
Bright McLaren, read by Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller, of England, a lady who 
bas herself served three terms on the 
London School Board, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, the first woman ever 
ordained as a minister, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, and Henry B. Blackwell made ad- 
dresses. The venerable John W. Hutch- 
inson, sole survivor of the renowned 
Hutchinson family, assisted by his grand- 
daughter, sang several of their inspiring 
songs. Mr. William Bright who, in 1869, 
as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Wyoming, intro- 
duced the woman suffrage bill at the 
request of Mrs. Esther Morris, gave an 
interesting account of the history and re- 
sults of equal suffrage in that State. A 
letter from Mrs. Stanton was read by Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby and an address was made 
by Miss Anthony, who presided. 

Thursday evening was devoted to “The 
New Woman,” with addresses by Mrs. 
Helen Adelaide Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
man (Dorothy Dix), Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, Miss Gail Laughlin and Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin. 

Friday evening was assigned to “The 
New Man.” Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 
detailed the effective work of New York 
women in the recent municipal campaign 
which resulted in the overthrow of Tam- 
many. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
and for four years President of the Ameri- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, spoke 
on “The Justice of Woman Suffrage,”’ and 
John S. Crosby told how ‘‘to secure these 
rights.”’ 

Saturday evening was devoted to Eng- 
land and her Colonies. Miss Vida Gold- 
stein spoke on ‘*The Australian Woman 
in Politics,’ Hon. James L, Hughes 
described woman's progress in Canada, 
and Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, of 
London, told of the English women in 
politics. 

On Sunday afternoon the church was 
well filled to hear a sermon by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, assisted by Revs, Anna H. 
Shaw and Olympia Brown. 

On Monday afternoon and evening the 
status of women in Russia was described 
by Madame Friedland, in Venezuela by 
Mrs. Upton, in Porto Rico by Frederica 
Degetan. in the Philippines by Mrs. Har- 
riet Potter Nourse, in the West Indies by 
Rev. Anna Shaw, in Chile by Senorita 
Huidubro,in Sweden by Mrs. Emmy Evald, 
in Turkey by Miss Florence Fensham, 
dean of the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople, and in Germany by Frau- 
lein Stolle. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 18, hearings 
were given by the United States Senate 





| Woman Suffrage Committee, and by the 


House Judiciary Committee, followed in 
the afternoon and evening by reports from 
Sweden, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
China and Japan. Addresses by Senator 
Patterson, of Colorado, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, closed the Convention, 

Space will not permit me even to name 
the meetings of committees and State 
presidents, and work conferences, morn- 
ing, noon and night, which have crowded 
the busy ten days. Some of these will be 
summarized in our columns, Suffice it to 
say that the proceedings throughout have 
been spirited and harmonious. $5,100 
was subscribed for the work of the com- 
ing year. The Business Committee was 
reélected, with the exception of the sec- 
ond auditor, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, whose 
professional engagements compelled her 
to resign. Mrs. Coggeshall, of lowa, was 
chosen in her stead. Miss Anthony’s 
birthday was warmly commemorated. 
The Convention was of unusual interest 
and importance, showing more varied and 
efficient activity than ever before. 

H. B. B. 


————_“»Deo@a 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The 34th Annual Convention of the N. 
A. W. S.A has come to a close, and the 
general verdict is that it has been an un- 
commonly fine meeting. The average of 
the speaking bas been exceptionally high, 
the business has been dispatched efficient- 
ly, the election of officers was harmonious 
and almost unanimous, the state of the 
treasury is much more cheering than usual 
and plans have been mapped out for even 
better and more vigorous work than in the 
past. The press reports, especially those 
of the Associated Press, have been more 
ample than ever before—a most encourag- 
ing sign, for the press is a thermometer 
registering the degree of public interest 
in any movement, 

When all the meetings have been so 
good, it seems almostinvidious to single 
out any for special mention; but the two 
evenings devoted to the New Woman and 
the New Man were particularly fine. 

There have been 186 delegates in at- 
tendance from 28 States and Territories of 
the Union, while the presence of the for- 
eign delegates has added greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of the meetings. 
They are ali interesting, but all different; 
the fair-skinned, sweet-faced women from 
Norway and Sweden; the dark, alert, slen- 
der girl from Australia, looking like Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman; the ruddy- 
cheeked, robust Englishwoman, an ency- 
clopedia of facts and statistics; the lively 
little German Fraulein, with eyes like dia- 
monds; the tall, jolly Senoritafrom South 
America, blue-eyed and rosy, looking 
more like an Englishwoman than a Span- 
iard (and naturally, for, though a native 
Chilean, she is of American and Dutch 
descent); the dean of the American Col- 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, quiet and 
sensible; and the bright-eyed, delicate- 
featured little Russian lady, whose excel- 
lent command of English caused her to be 
often chosen to make responses, presenta- 
tions and farewells. The only one of the 
Canadian delegates able to be present was 
our old-time friend, Hon. James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Schools for Toronto, 
who made a ringing address and paid a 
warm tribute to the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, 
going so far as to intimate that it was the 
greatest force in the field to-day for the 
promotion of equal rights. 

The International Suffrage Conference 
decided to put off the formation of a per- 
manent International Suffrage Association 
till the Quinquennial of the Woman’s In- 
ternational Council, to be held two years 
hence at Berlin; and meanwhile they have 
organized an International Suffrage Com- 
mittee for mutual coéperation and corre- 
spondence and exchange of facts, Miss 
Anthony was elected president, a German 
lady, to be chosen later, will be vice- 
president, Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller 
was elected treasurer, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, secretary. 

As Miss Anthony sat at breakfast on 
Feb. 15, with one of the jars of beautiful 
cream before her that were sent her daily 
by the president of the Maryland W.S. A., 
she was unexpectedly surruunded by the 
foreign delegates ina body. A birthday 
greeting drawn up and signed by them 
was read aloud by Mrs. Florence Fenwick 
Miller of England, while the rest, grouped 
behind her, bent forward listening with 
attentive faces—a pretty picture. This 
same address was read at one of the pub- 
lic meetings later. Among the gifts Miss 
Anthony received were a great basket of 
fruit from some of the leading suffrage 
workers, presented by Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
in ‘an eloquent speech; a canoe full of 
flowers, from ‘‘One of the Girls,’ with a 
poem; a feather boa from Mrs. Swift and 
Mrs. Sperry of California, potted plants 
from the Swedish and Norwegian dele 
gates, and money from Mrs. Fanny Garri- 
son Villard, Miss Emily Howland, Mrs. 


Keny:n, Mrs. Trimble, Miss Nettie Lovisa ! 
White, Mrs. Ivins, and others; acup made . 





from the wood of the floor under the table 
on which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, presented in the name of 
Mrs. General Geddes; fruit from Mrs. 
Swift, and flowers from friends too nu- 
merous to mention. ‘ 

At the time for raising pledges of 
money in the Convention, Miss Mary G. 
Hay appealed for $5,000. She secured 
pledges for that amount and something 
over, and was given a unanimous vote of 
thanks for her efficient services in raising 
it. 

The Congressional hearings went off 
well. Some bright but audacious girl 
once said that a kiss without a moustache 
was like an egg without salt. To the del- 
egates from Massachusetts and New York, 
a hearing without ‘Antis’’ seemed to 
lack one element of savor; but there was 
excellent speaking on our side, the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Catt before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee being most admirable. 


Representative Clayton of Alabima was |. 


enthusiastic over it, and when the request 
was made that 10,000 copies of the report 
of the hearing be printed for general cir- 
culation, he proposed that 5,000 in addi- 
ticn should be printed ‘fur the lady her- 
self.’’ Eleven of the seventeen members 
of the House Judiciary Committee were 
present, and all the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage—the 
latter fact, Miss Anthony said, being un- 
precedented in her experience. It was 
new and pleasant to hear the foreign dele- 
gates assure the Committee that they 
could vote in their own countries, and 
saw no reason why they should lose their 
votes if they emigrated to America. 

A Work Conference was held, presided 
over by Miss Hay, a Press Conference, 
presided over by Mrs. Babcock, and two 
Presidents’ Councils, the first presided 
over by Miss Laura Clay and the second 
by Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, because 
Kentucky had made the largest and Mary- 
land next to the largest proportional gain 
in membership during the past year, At 
these meetings valuable suggestions were 
made for practical work. 

Rev, Anna Garlin Spencer preached the 
Convention sermon, which was eloquent 
and valuable. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton declined to stand 
for reélection as auditor, much to the re- 
gret of the Convention; but it gave the 
opportunity to add to the National board 
Mrs, Mary J. Coggeshall of lowa, who 
was well described by Mrs. Catt as having 
been for many years ‘“‘one of the truest of 
the true.” 

It was voted to have in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL a National Column, the contents 
of which shall officially represent the N. 
A. W. S. A. There were 144 new sub- 
scribers obtained for the JouRNAL. 

On the last evening the foreign dele- 
gates presented Mrs, Catt with a hand- 
some silver card-case. 

After the Convention, Miss Laura Clay 
of Kentucky, the senior editor of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL and others went to 
Annapolis, at the request of Miss Etta 
Maddox of Baltimore, to speak at a legis- 
lative hearing on the pending bill to ena- 
ble Maryland women to practise law. 

The foreign delegates had an interview 
with President Roosevelt, by appoint- 
ment, the day after the Convention. Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton took them to the 
White House and introducedthem. Now 
their faces shine at the very mention of 
the President’s name. He found some- 
thing pleasant tv say to each of them 
about her country. 

To the young lady from Australia, he 
mentioned that he had several Australians 
in his regiment. ‘‘And you found them 
good men?” she asked. He answered, 
‘Excellent,’’ He said that Australia was 
a very interesting country. He asked in 
which of the Australian Colonies women 
now had the vote, and seemed particularly 
struck by the fact that they were so soon 
to have national suffrage throughout 
Australia. Miss Goldstein said she thought 
it would be a great object lesson, and he 
answered, ‘‘I think sotoo.”’ He said that 
he was watching the legislation of New 
Zealand with especial interest. 

President Roosevelt told Mrs. Emmy 
Evald, of Sweden, he had nut known until 
recently that in Sweden ‘women had had 
the vote in the State Church (the Luther- 
an) as early as 1736. 

Miss Hauser, Mrs. Upton’s secretary, 
told the President that some of them felt 
as if they knew him already, partly 
through his picture and partly through 
Jacob Riis. he President said, ‘Mr. 
Riis is the finest citizen in- New York. 
But he is not a Norwegian, he is a Dane,” 
he added to Mrs. Drewsen, the Norwegian 


delegate. 


Mrs. Friedland told the President that 
Russia was a friendly nation, and that 
many Russians greatly admired him. He 
answered, ‘‘That is delightful.” Fraulein 
Antonie Stolle, who stood at the end of 
the line, was much fluttered, but man- 
aged to say that Germany was “last but 
not least.”” The President answered, 
“*Yes, last but not least,’’ in a tone so 
cordial that her fears evaporated, and her 





heart was added to the string of those he 
had already captured. As for Senorita 
Huidobro of Chile, it is reported that on 
this occasion she was so overcome by 
bashfulness as to be unable to say a word. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller of Eng- 
land was too unwell to be present, and 
Dean Fensham of the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople was absent 
also. But the others are delighted with 
their glimpse of our Chief Magistrate. 

These notes have been hastily written, 
mostly during a meeting of the National 
Executive Committee, in the hope rather 
than the certainty that they may reach Bos- 
ton before the WomAN’s JOURNAL goes to 
press, and many things have necessarily 
been omitted that might well have been 
said about this magnificent convention. 

A. 8. B. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Miss Clara Barton gave an eloquent ad- 
dress of welcome, which is published in 
full in another column, Miss Anthony 
followed. She said: 

MISS ANTHONY’S ADDRESS. 

I hardly know what to say, but I cer- 
tainly give a most cordial welcome to 
these women from foreign shores. They 
are ahead of us in some things; in some 
countries of Europe women have more 
suffrage than we. 

I will not go back to the time of the 
flood. We have had Wyoming for thirty 
years. How well I remember the day she 
was ushered in! Then came Colorado, a 
second star on our flag, then Utah and 
Idaho. I do not know how soon we shall 
have another. It depends not on the 
women but on the men. How I hate to 
hear it said that what we need is to con- 
vert the women! If every woman’s hus- 
band and father and all her male friends 
favored it, especially if the men upon 
whom she is financially dependent favored 
it, she would favor it. Till we convert 
the men, we cannot convert the women. 
The politicians dread the women’s vote, 
but we are going to overcome the politi- 
cians by getting the people with us. 

Mrs. Stanton and I conceived the idea 
of holding an International Suffrage Con- 
ference when we were in Europe in 1883, 
but our grandmothers there were afraid 
of us, and the plan was dropped. Now, 
after twenty years, they have come to us, 
and we are going to march forward to- 
gether. 


MISS SHAW’S WELCOME, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National Vice- 
president, said: 


It is my privilege to say a word of wel- 
come, I suppose Mrs. Catt asked me to 
do so because I was born in England and 
transplanted to America, so that I am half 
and half. Iam a traveller up and down 
the world, and know how it feels to be ina 
foreign land. But, while you are divided 
from us by geographical lines which are 
imaginary, and by a language which isnot 
the same, you have not come to an alien 
people or land. In the realm of heart, in 
the domain of mind, there are no geograph- 
ical lines dividing the nations. You come 
to us as members of one family. You 
come that we may all stand on one plane 
of freedom. You are welcome to our 
country, to the best it has to offer. I 
wish we could tak@ you to our four ‘‘star 
States,’’ where women vote. We mean to 
give you of our best, but we expect to 
get from you much more than we give. 
For one thing, you will take down our 
conceit, which will be good for us. You 
will show us that those who speak Eng- 
lish are not the only ones whose hearts 
are alive to the great flame of liberty. I 
have just come from a Spanish American 
country, and I have been trying to learn 
the polite manners of its people. When 
they are introduced to you, they say, ‘My 
house is yours; use it.’ We are yours; 
use us. We welcome you to our homes, 
to our hearts, but above all to our brains. 


GERMANY’S GREETING, 
The following letter from Germany was 
read by Miss Kate M. Gordon: 


The Federation of Progressive Women’s 
Societies in Germany is exceedingly grati- 
fied that the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association has called an Inter- 
national Congress to meet in the United 
States. The Federation regrets not to be 
able to send a delegate, the more so as its 
first and foremost object is to secure for 
German women, not only an improvement 
of their social and legal standi g, but full 
political rights as well. For this reason 
we watch with special ‘nterest and sym- 
pathy the effort of those women who per- 
sistently and courageously work for the 
full citizenship of women. 

The women of the United States have, 
in this struggle, set a noble example to 
the women of Europe. In Germany, we 
recall with tender veneration such names 
as Lucy Stone, Frances Willard, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Susan B. Anthony. 

The women of Germany are without 
political rights. It is far easier to fight 
for equality and freedom in a young coun- 
try, like the United States, than in an old 
civilization, cumbered with traditions—a 
country that looks back on a history 
many centuries old, and that only a few 
decades ago fought i's way through severe 
conflicts and painful changes to political 
unity, and is nuw slowly growing into 
the responsibilities which social and po- 
litical problems impose on a modern 
State. 

That German women are anxious to 
render to their country personal and ef- 
fective assistance in meeting the great 
questions is shown by the fact that the 
Federation of Progressive Women’s Socie- 





ties has taken franchise as its watchword, 
and that, since Jan. 1, 1902, it includes in 
its membership a society the sole purpose 
of which is to gain for the women of Ger- 
many their political prerogatives. 

We sincerely hope that this Congress 
may lead to great results, and that the 
idea of forming an International League 
of suffrage societies the world over may 
crystallize into fact. We beg to be adopted 
into this League. 

Very respectfully, The Committee of 
the Federation of Pregressive Women’s 
Societies. 


GREETING FROM NORWAY, 


The following letter was read by Mrs. 
Gudrun Drewsen, of Norway: 

The woman suffrage movement! | 
know of no movement, no cause, that is 
at the same time so national and so inter- 
national. 

The victory now gained in Norway, 
municipal suffrage and eligibility to mu- 
nicipal office for a great many women, 
will no doubt in time influence every 
home in our country; but we could not 
have won this victory without receiy- 
ing impulses from other civilized nations. 
We are indeed indebted to men and wom- 
en in several European countries for the 
privileges which we now possess. But 
from no other country in the world have 
we received the inspiration in our work 
which we have received from the United 
States; to no women in the world are we 
so indebted as to the women of your 
country. Those great and noble pioneers, 
and their fervent struggle—how they have 
inspired us and awakened our enthusiasm! 
That assiduous work, year after year,— 
how it has strengthened our hands! That 
glorious example, those results attained 
in your country,—how we have brought 
them before our legislators to awaken 
their sense of justice! 

I sincerely wish that the news of the 
victory achieved in our country may prove 
an impetus to you in your work. To be 
assured of this would give us the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that at all events a small 
fraction of our great debt to you was 
paid. But, nevertheless, we look to you 
for more help and more inspiration for 
our future work. 

We are afraid that our legislators will 
let our apprenticeship last long, before 
they will trust us with what we most 
ardently long for—the political suffrage. 
I am afraid it will cost a long struggle, as 
a majority of two-thirds in our Parliament 
is required for this reform. 

After this you will understand that our 
greetings and good wishes for success in 
your great work are heartily meant. They 
are heartily felt, for patriotic reasons. 
But, believe me,—I venture to speak in 
the name of numbers of Norwegian wom- 
en, —we also most sincerely wish you the 
very best results, out of the warmest and 
most heartfelt sympathy with our co- 
workers in the United States; and, lastly, 
on behalf of women all over the world, 
united in the service of humanity in pur- 
suit of our high ideals. 

Gratefully and fraternally yours, 
GINA Kroa. 


Mrs. Sofja Levovna Friedland of Russia 
responded to the addresses of welcome, as 
follows: 


MRS. FRIEDLAND’S RESPONSE. 


I am a loyal daughter of a friendly 
country, who thanks you for your wel- 
come, and brings greetings from her dis- 
tant home. Russia and the United States 
have been friends for many a year, and 
are friends to-day, proven friends, who 
have stood by each other in the hour of 
need, In 1863 the French ambassador at 
the court of St. Petersburg laid before the 
Czar the proposition of Napoleon III. to 
interfere in your civil war, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the division between 
the North and the South. After listening 
to this bold proposal of the French Empe- 
ror, Czar Alexander, the man who had 
freed 25,000,000 slaves with one stroke of 
his pen, replied: ‘*Tell your Emperor that 
the United States are our friends, and tell 
him also that they have the same right to 
maintain a republican form of government 
as we have to choose a monarchy, Tell 
him also that he must keep his hands off 
and not meddle in their affairs, for I will 
not allow any one to interfere on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He who strikes 
my friend, strikes me.’’ This answer, in 
diplomatic language, went the same day 
to Paris, and soon after, Russian battle- 
ships arrived in the harbors of New York 
and San Francisco. There are still men 
and women who remember them. They 
used to wonder why the Russian men of 
war were lying in American waters. 
President Lincoln could have given the 
answer, for in a private message from the 
Czar he had been assured of the friendship 
of the great Eastern Empire. He knew 
that the commanders of the Russian ships 
had secret orders to act in case of neces- 
sity. A few years later, when Russia 
wanted to dispose of Alaska, the Ameri- 
can government took it off our hands, and 
they made a good bargain, too. 

But the American people have done 
more, for there came a morning when the 
glorious winter sun of Russia greeted the 
star-spangled banner. when American 
ships landed on Russian shores ready to 
protect us from a more cruel enemy— 
hunger. The cry of distress from our 
famine-stricken villages had found an 
echo in American hearts, and the ships 
which came bore not government orders, 
they bore the tokens of love from one 
brother to another; they brought us wheat 
and corn to feed our people. 

In December, 1871, Grand Duke Alexis 
visited your country. A banquet was 
given to him, when Oliver Wendell Holmes 
read the fullowing verses: 


“Bleak is our shore with the blast of De- 
cember, 

Throbbing and warm are the hearts which 
remember 

Who was our friend when the world was our 

. foe. 
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“Fires of the North, in eternal communion 

Blend your broad flashes with evening’s 
bright star! 

God bless the Empire which loves the great 
Union! 

Strength to her people! Long life to her 
Czar!"’ 


Thus an American poet has expressed 
the feelings of his countrymen and wom- 
ep. Let a Russian woman say to-day, in 
the name of her countrymen and women, 
“God bless the United States! Long life 
to President Roosevelt, and prosperity to 
you all!’ In the days to come and the 
years to follow, may our two great nations 
stand side by side in harmony and peace! 
May the star-spangled banner and the 
Russian double eagle soar aloft together— 
not on battle-fields, not against any na- 
ticn, but for the brotherhood of man and 
the federation of the world! 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt then deliv- 
ered her annual address as president. It 
was published in full in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

lhe Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
yoted at its last meeting ‘that the peti- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Association 
regarding the equal rights of parents over 
minor children’’ be signed by the officers 
of the club. 

The Woman’s Bducational and Indus- 
trial Union is opening a book of addresses 
of boarding houses which come within 
the reach of the average wage-earning 
woman either for long or short vacations. 
The Union asks the coéperation of club 
women throughout New England in get- 
ting certain facts, such as the names of 
boarding-houses, average prices, location, 
etc. A reference as to the character of 
the proprietors from a well-known person 
in the vicinity of the house is required, 
but the Union will not, of course, assume 
any responsibility regarding the places 
given iv its book. The aim is to help 
women to know about moderate-priced 
places, the railroad fares, etc., so that 
they can make inquiries for themselves. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 
announce a work of importance for 
women in their ‘Parliamentary Usage for 
Women’s Clubs’’ by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 
Recording Secretary of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. In the course 
of her work as a leader of women’s organ- 
izations Mrs. Fox has become deeply im- 
pressed with the need of a manual espe- 
cially adapted, for the club woman’s use, 
and in response to many urgent appeals 
she undertook the supervision of the de- 
partment of parliamentary law in the Bos- 
ton Club Woman, which is the official 
organ of the General Federation. These 
papers are the basis of the present book, 
which will be published early in March. 





The Conference in New York last week 
between Northern and Southern repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs regarding the position of negro 
women in the organization: was unable, 
after long deliberation, to agree upon any 
compromise. The South was represented 
by Mrs. A. O. Granger and Mrs. J. L. 
Johnson, president and ex-president of 
the Georgia State Federation; the North 
by Mrs. M. A. Ward, president of the 
Massachusetts State Federation; Mrs. C. 
A. West and Mrs, Ida B. Adams. 

A novel exhibition will be held in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York. during 
the month of May. It will be held under 
the auspices of the Professional Women’s 
League. Everything in which women are 
professionally engaged or personally in- 
terested will be exhibited. The exhibits, 
it is promised, will range from the new- 
est variety of baby incubator to a steam 
yacht designed and equipped by a woman 
to suit the tastes of women. Departments 
will be devoted to women designers, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, barbers, trained 
nurses, school teachers, dentists, doctors, 
and to every other profession or business 
in which women have engaged. 


-_>- 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

The kindling wood factory owned and 
Operated by Mrs. L. P. Page at Passadum- 
keag, Me., is one of the most prosperous 
industries of that town. The mill was 
built in 1897 and received its supply of 
wood from the saw-mills in the vicinity, 
using more than 4,500 cords of edgings and 
Other waste annually. The wood is cut 
into blocks two and one-half inches long, 
which are carried by belts to the dry 
room, thence to the bunching room, where 
sixteen girls are employed in operating 
the presses in which the wood is bundled. 
The output is about ten thousand bundles 
a day, andthirty handsare employed with 
a payroll of about $200 a week. Mrs. Page 
is considered to be the equal of any man 
in Passadumkeag as @ business manager, 
and she has made a great success of the 
kindling wood factory, which many pre- 
dicted would be a failure. 





At the death of her husband two years 
ago, Mrs. Hugh Brady of Philadelphia 
decided to continue his business as con- 
tracting jobber. She had aided her hus- 
band with his books, assisted in prepar- 
ing bids from estimates for work and 
knew something of the business. She 
wrote to the big contracting builders that 
she was prepared to conduct the work 
wherever horses and carts were required, 
just as her husband had done. The nature 
of her work is thus described in the Phila- 
delphia North American: 


When the buildings were razed to the 
ground after the Market Street explosion 
Mrs. Brady looked the site over and sent 
in ber bid for carting away the débris. 

Yesterday she was rushing the work to 
complete it by nightfall. Another day 
on the job would diminish the profits. 

A wood fire was burning near Cuthbert 
Street, in the rear. Before this she stood 
shuffling her feet to keep warm. 

Her business eye caught a driver mov- 
ing about at ease. 

‘**Pull out there, you,’ she shouted with 
a firm voice. 

“All right, mum,’’ replied the driver 
inquiring: ‘‘And where does this load go?”’ 

‘Dump it back of the wall, and hurry 
up,’’ was the commanding reply. 

Then she hurried away to direct the men 
digging at the Market Street end of the 
lot. 


Mrs. Brady is described as a ‘‘womanly”’ 
woman about thirty years of age, who 
presents an attractive appearance and 
who has the gift of managing employees. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the N A. W. S. A. was adopted 
without change, as follows: 


1. The National American Woman Suffrage 
Assvciation, at this its first meeting of the 
Twentieth Century in the Capital of the 
nation, reaftirms the principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and calls for the ap- 
plication of these principles in the case of 
women, who are taxed without representa- 
tion and governed without consent 

2 We rejoice in the granting of suffrage 
during the past year to 200,000 women of the 
State of New York on questions of taxation, 
and in the extension of municipal suffrage 
to the women of Norway, and we recommend 
the women taxpayers of every State to ap- 
peal to their Legislatures for suffrage in 
their own behalf. 

3 We rejoice in the granting of equal 
guardianship and control of minor children 
to both parents in Connecticut, in the im- 
provement of married women’s property 
rights in a number of States, in the success 
of the Metiiodist women in securing the right 
to be members of the General Conference, 
and in the victory of the Chicago women 
teachers over the trusts and corporations of 
Illinois which have evaded taxation. 

4. We protest against the government reg- 
ulation of vice in our new possessions, and 
we urge upon President Roosevelt, who has 
been for years an outspoken opponent of 
such regulation, to put an end to it. 

5. It is the sense of this convention that 
no sex distinction should be made in regard 
to franchise in our new possessions. 

6. We point with satisfaction to our four 
equal suffrage States, containing more than a 
million American citizens, with eight U.S. 
Senators and nine Congressmen who repre- 
sent constituencies of women. The bevefi- 
cent experience of 33 years in those States 
pr every hope and refutes every objec- 
tion. 

7. Whereas it is learned that some of the 
departments of the government are refusing 
to accept women who are approved by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and who are 
by civil service rules fairly entitled to posi- 
tions, therefore 

Res lved, Vhat the attention of the Civil 
Service Commissioners and of the heads of 
departments be called to this unjust dis- 
crimination. 

8..We affirm that intelligent suffrage is 
the watchword of progressive Democracy, 
and that the equal codperation of women and 
men is essential alike to a happy home, a 
refined society, a successful church, and a 
republican State. 


At a later meeting a resolution was 
passed on motion of Mrs. Beedy, of Maine, 
that the N. A. W. S. A. unite with other 
societies in petitioning Congress to 
erect a suitable memorial to Dorothea 
Dix at her home in Hampden, Me.; also 
a resolution offered by Mrs. Harmon, of 
Ohio, protesting against the effort making 
in Ohio to repeal the law requiring the 
appointment of a woman physician on the 
staff of every hospital where insane women 
are treated; and a series of memorial reso- 
lutions, which will be published next 
week, The National Executive Commit- 
tee, at its closing meeting, adopted the 
following resolution, offered by Mrs. 
Upton: 

Whereas Governor Taft asserts that among 
the Filipinos the women held a superior po- 
sition, aud General J. Franklin Bell says 
that the civilizavion of the islands must 
come through the women and their spirit of 
progress, therefore 

Resolved, That we urge Congress, in mak- 
ing laws for the government of the Philip- 
pines, to grant the native women whatever 
rights it confers upon the native men; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
every member of Cungress. 





A WORD FROM A LAY PREACHER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Recently the statement appeared in the 
JOURNAL that a woman minister had per- 
formed the marriage service for her 
daughter, and that only one other in- 
stance, I think it was said, was known 
when this had been done. Permit me to 
call your attention to another. Rev. Ab- 
bie Danforth, in the fall of 1890, married 





her younger daughter in the Universalist 
Church at Kent, Ohio. 

You are interested in the work of wom- 
en, so I may tell you that I am one of the 
lay women who preaches for her husband 
when he is absent. In the month of De- 
cember, Mr. Canfield was called to Ohio 
by the illness of his father. I had his 
pulpit work and all the rest to do for 
three weeks. Only a few weeks before 
that he had a call for a Sunday funeral in 
a neighboring town; did not know it till 
Saturday P. M. As usual, I supplied. 
These are a few of the instances that have 
occurred in the last eleven years, and still 
I am the mother of two sturdy boys, and 
have my home to care for, but find the 
time, by planning, to help in the various 
causes that need help. It is needless to 
add that we are equal suffragists, white 
ribboners, club folks. 

I am cordially, 
MARY GRACE CANFIELD. 

Daver, Me., Feb. 11, 1902. 


>? -— 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 








In her admirable address at the Charles- 
ton convention, Miss Maria T. Prentiss, 
of South Carolina, made this excellent 
reply to a popular objection. ‘*When we 
are told that the exercise of the suffrage 
will take women away from their homes 
and interfere with their domestic duties, 
we can reply that dropping a ticket in a 
box two or three times a year requires 
less time than is necessary to attend balls 
and operas, to pay rounds of calls, to go 
on shopping expeditions or to church 
services. And, after all, withholding this 
privilege goes not prevent women from 
having a hand in politics and govern- 
mental matters. They have influenced 
public affairs since the period when Athens 
was ruled by a baby, through its mother’s 
influence over its father; since the time 
that Esther’s beauty overthrew the as- 
cendancy of Haman and established that 
of Mordecai; since the days when the 
grace of Herodias caused the murder of 
John the Baptist, down to the period 
when the oubliettes of France were filled 
with the enemies of the Pompadours and 
Montespans; for women have a power of 
which they will avail themselves if denied 
the right of expression, and it would be 
wiser to allow them a chance of openly 
declaring their orinion than to force 
them into working surreptitiously for 
their ends.” 


-_---- 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Fes. 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The bill securing to married women the 
right to all their own earnings, which was 
described last week, has passed the As- 
sembly by a unanimous vote and is now 
in the Senate for final action. It isa 
most just measure. deServing the immedi- 
ate success it has vubtaiued, and it is to be 
expected that it will soon become a law. 

Some of your readers will remember 
that in my letter dated Jan. 21, there was 
an account of a recent election in Mt. 
Vernon at which women voted. It was 
an especial election on a question of an 
appropriation for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the public schools. A simi- 
lar proposition was presented last year 
and defeated. This year, the New York 
Sun stated that the reform was carried, 
more than 200 women having voted, many 
of them for the improvements. It appears 
now that the proposed measures were de- 
feated, and some of the ‘*‘Antis’’ have made 
this an occasion for severe strictures on the 
reprehensible conduct of the suffragists in 
“getting a thing into print and spreading 
it broadcast despite any contradictions.”’ 
I may be permitted a word in explanation 
of a seeming carelesness. It is my en- 
deavor to be accurate in any statement 
put forth, and as [ have found the Sun to 
be a careful and reliable paper, I natural- 
ly depended on the account it gave of this 
election. When the contradiction ap- 
peared, knowing that we had a most valu- 
able friend of woman suffrage in Mrs. 
Harriet M. Rathbun of Mt. Vernon, I 
wrote to her, asking her to give me the 
facts in the case; her reply is at hand. 
She says: . 

“The election went against the appro- 
priation, and this year women voted. Un- 
fortunately, the New York City papers 
reported both ways, the Sun that the ap- 
propriations carried, the Tribune that 
they were lost.”’ 

On a question so important as the result 
of an election, it did not occur to me that 
any leading journal could be misinformed 
and I naturally supposed that the state- 
ment was to be depended on. It is a pity 
about the affair; first, that an error in so 
important an event as an election should 
be permitted in a usually carefully con- 
ducted newspaper; second, that any fair- 
minded woman should have supposed it 
to be a wilful falsification; and thirdly, 
that Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who is 
always so painstaking in the preparation 


of her articles, should have been misled 








! 
by the same statement that deceived me 


and doubtless many others. 

These articles by Mrs. Harper, which 
appear week after week in the Sunday 
Sun, are of great value here: they are 
written so dispassionately and yet with 
so much eloquence and an occasional 
most refreshing gleam of humor, that they 
are widely read, reaching a class of people 
who would not take a paper devoted to 
the cause of woman, and yet keenly enjoy 
these able contributions under that title. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Empress Dowager of China has 
issued an edict forbidding the practice of 
feet binding. Whether or not this re- 
markable and astute woman is guilty of 
all the evil ascribed to her, she must be 
credited with inaugurating through this 
edict one of the most important reforms 
in the history of the Flowery Kingdom. 
If enforced, it will prove a long stride 


| toward the emancipation of the women of 
| China. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
cordially invite their friends and the pub- 
lic to visit their new book room on the 
ground floor of 4 Park Street. This room, 
devoted exclusively to the display and 
sale of the publications of the house, espe- 
cially those in fine bindings and in limit. 
ed editions, makes a charming interior 
with its rich, dark colors and welcoming 
open fire. It will doubtless be the favor- 
ite rallying-place for the literary notabili- 
ties of Boston and elsewhere. 


“Sister Edith’ Graham, one of the 
“Sisters of the people,’’ as the deaconess- 


es of West London Methodist Mission are | 


called, is dead, She was the first of the 
“sisters’’ selected by Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Price Hughes to assist them in their new 
London mission, She became one of the 
highest authorities on the charitable work 
of London, and was appointed one of the 
guardians of the poor. She invented the 
‘workhouse tea,’’ and created a pension 
fund for aged persons of good character, 
the contributions for which came in an- 
wers to prayer and faith. 


The Montreal Herald shows the follow- 
ing item in reference to the defeat of Al- 
derman Jacques in St. Gabriel Ward: 

An instance of the great interest in St. 
Gabriel’s and the support given Alderman 
Turner was in the voting of an aged lady 
of 84 years. She had never voted before, 
but insisted on giving her support this 
time, 

And says that the defeated mayoralty 
candidate, Mr. R. Wilson-Smith, at the 
close of a speech philosophically accept- 
ing his failure, referred to the great 
number of women who had honored him 
with their votes in all parts of the city, 
taking this as a compliment, which, like 
the many other pleasant features of the 
brief campaign just closed, would not be 
readily forgotten. 

Miss Mary Catherine Crowley, -au- 
thor of that successful historical novel, 
‘“*‘A Daughter of New France,”’ has written 
another novel, ‘*‘The Heroine of the 
Strait: or, A Romance of Detroit in the 
Time of Pontiac,’’ which wili be pub- 
lished, as its predecessor was, with the 
house of Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Miss Crowley has made the romantic 
epoch of the settlement of Detroit her 
own, and a dramatic story may be looked 
for. Miss Crowley has accepted an invi- 
tation to address the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association during its convention 
at Lake Orion in July. 

Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, secretary of 
the Army Nurses’ Association, was re- 
ceived by the Massachusetts Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, in 
session in Boston this week. She was 
cheered again and again, and when she 
spoke for the army nurses, many of the 
veterans were moved to tears. It was 
unanimously voted “that the Encamp- 
ment cordially indorse the bill, now pend- 
ing before the Legislature, providing that 
the army nurses of the Civil War be given 
the same privileges as are enjoyed by the 
soldiers of the same war, so far as State 
aid, soldiers’ relief, and burial privileges 
are concerned.”’ 

Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, in the Re- 
monstrance, says that women are not a 
class. She adds: ‘‘The men and women 
of a given stratum of society form one 
class together.’’ But this is a mere quibble 
on adefinition. Idiots constitute a class, 
though one may be the son of a millionaire 
and another that of a hod- carrier; and all 
idiots, whether rich or poor, are subject 
to certain legal disabilities. In like man- 
ner, all women, whether rich or poor, are 
treated by law as a distinct class, and are 
made the objects of class legislation, and 
are subjected to certain legal disabilities. 
Thus in Massachusetts no married mother 
has aright to any voice in regard to the 
control and disposal of her minor children, 
so long as she and her husband live to- 
gether. It makes no difference whether 





the mother is poor or rich, whether she is 
Mrs. Naramore or the wife of Prof. Sedg- 
wick; the law puts them in one class to- 
gether. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 T Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. &, 


“‘Master and Man.” 


Evenings, 15c., 256€ 606, 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506, 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF FEB. 24. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 














MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort- 
ment;of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stonz BLacKWwELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHuony. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston Mase 
Price, nostpaid, 50 nent« 





‘50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyvnricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢18roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
Resorts 


















Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


gh ae 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and . 8. 
Thweatt, E. 1185 Broadway, New York City. 


, 1185 Broadway, A 
S. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Washington, D. C. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE PINES. 


BY WARREN CHENEY. 


These woods are never silent. In the hush 
Of the high places, solemnly there goes 
In endless undertone the stately rush 
Of music,—windy melody that grows 
And ebbs and changes in uncertain time, 
As if some pensive god tried here apart 
Vague snatches of the harmonies divine 
Before he played them on the human heart. 


“GRANDMITHER, THINK NOT I FORGET.” 





BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER. 


Grandmither, think not [ forget, when I 
come back to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again an’ tread 
them up an’ down. 

I never smell the clover bloom, nor see the 
swallows pass, 

Without I mind how good ye were unto a 
little lass. 

I never hear the winter rain a-pelting all 
night through, 

Without I think and mind me of how cold it 
falls on you. 

And if [ come not often to your bed beneath 
the thyme, 

Mayhap ’t is that I’d change wi’ ye, and 
gte my-bed for thine, 

Would like to sleep in thine. 


I never hear the summer winds among the 
roses blow, 

Without I wonder why it was ye loved the 
lassie so. 

Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and pretty 
toys a score,— 

I never thought [ should come back and ask 
ye now for more. 

Grandmither, gie me your still, white hands, 
that lie upon your breast, 

For mine do beat the dark all night and 
never find me rest; 

They grope among the shadows an’ they beat 
the cold black air, 

They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ they 
never find him there, 

An’ they never find him there. 


Grandmither, gie me your sightless eyes, that 
I may never see 

His own a-burnin’ full o’ love that must not 
shine for me. 

Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips, 
white as the kirkyard snow, 

For mine be red wi’ burnin’ thirst, am’ he 
must never know. 

Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopped ears, 
that I may never hear 

My lad a-singin’ in the night when I am 
sick wi’ fear; 

A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ the 
land is white— 

Aw God! I[’ll up an’ go to him a-singin’ in 
the night. 

A-callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold heart 
that has forgot to ache, 

For mine be fire within my breast and yet it 
cannot break. 

It beats an’ throbs forever for the things that 
must not be,— 

An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest awhile 
by ye? 

A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye years 
agone, 

An’ she has found what night can hold ’twixt 
sunset an’ the dawn. 

So when I plant the rose an’ rue above your 
grave for ye, 

Ye’ll know it’s under rue an’ rose that I 
would like to be, 

That I would like to be. 


A TROUBLESOME DAUGHTER. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 





Mrs. Thomas drew her rocking-chair 
near the window, and looked anxiously 
out. The rattle of a passing wagon had 
attracted her attention, and as she was on 
the watch to see if Mr. Stone went by, 
she felt sure that every noise signaled her 
neighbor’s approach. She was just in 
time. Mr. Stone, driving his speedy 
brown mare, with his daughter Grace be- 
side him, and her trunk strapped on the 
back of the wagon, whizzed by, and Mrs. 
Thomas turned away from the window 
with a sigh of relief. 

‘There,’’ she remarked to Mr. Thomas, 
who was industrioasly engaged near the 
stove in making a wooden stopper for the 
molasses jug, ‘there, Abel, what did I 
tell you? Grace and her father have just 
gone by as fast as they could drive. I 
wonder at Mr. Stone starting off alone 
with her!’’ 

“I guess he won’t have any trouble 
with Grace,’’ responded Mr. Thomas. 

“No trouble! Hasn’t he always had 
trouble with her? She’d run away from 
school when she wasn’t more’n six years 
old; and when she wasn’t but ten she 
said she hated dolls, and when she was 
twelve she sent verses to the Weekly 
Clarion, and when—”’ 

“Land, Abitha, how comes it that 
you've kept a list of all Gracie’s doings? 
Our Sarah run away from school and got 
through with dolls; she never fell into 
poetry that I knew of, but she made 
crazy-quilts and had other symptoms that 
weren’t favorable,’ and Mr. Thomas 
gazed at the carefully rounded top of the 
stopper with just pride. 

**Abel, Mr. Stone is taking Grace to the 
insane asylum.”’ 


‘“What?”? Mr. Thomas now showed 





sufficient surprise to satisfy even Mrs. 
Thomas. 

“Yes, I heard she was going yesterday, 
when I went down to the post-office. It 
seems they had talked to Dr. Currier 
about it, and he thought ’twas the best 
thing they could do. And Grace, so I 
overheard Mrs. Stone say, was real pleased 
about it and anxious to get started. Poor 
girl! Shows just how crazy she is to 
want to go.”’ 

“I never saw any signs of Grace being 
crazy,’’ said Mr. Thomas, thoughtfully. 
“She was always a great hand to laugh, 
and considerable of a giggler, but she was 
such a hand to be out of doors that I 
shouldn’t have said her mind wasn’t all 
right.” 

“Well, I believe her laughing se much 
was a bad sign,’’ responded Mrs. Thomas. 
‘*Leastwise, Dr. Currier said that it was 
one of the reasons why she ought to go. 
And since I’ve heard that she was going 
to the asylum I’ve been thinking of some 
of her queer tricks. Don’t you remember 
her naming her dog that great string of 
names, ‘Cicero Epictetus Bunyan,’ and 
calling the poor creature the whole list 
every time she wanted him? And she 
never liked sewing; her ma couldn’t get 
her to piece patchwork, and she seemed 
to hate to sit down and keep quiet.”’ 

“IT don’t see as any of those things are 
enough to send the poor girl to the asy- 
lum for,” reflected Mr. Thomas. ‘You 
are dreadful hasty forming your judg- 
ments, Abitha; you always were. You 
haven’t given any evidence that I’d con- 
vict a cow on. Mr. Stone is a man of 
sense and fond of his family, and if he’s 
taken Grace away it’s all right; but I 
never saw athing wrong with Grace, not 
a thing,’’ and Mr. Thomas drove the 
wooden stopper into the stone jug con- 
vincingly. 

‘“‘Haven’t I been a-telling you, Abel, 
that she’s always been different—’’ But 
Mrs. Thomas was interrupted by the en- 
trance of their neighbor, Mrs. Stone. 

“Grace is gone,” she said, ‘and I 
thought I’d run in and tell you about it. 
She meant to come over herself, but there 
wasn’t time.”’ 

‘We feel dreadful sorry for you all,” 
said Mrs. Thomas, with a solemn expres- 
sion, reaching out her hand, 

Mrs. Stone looked at her, slightly be- 
wildered. Shaking hands with one’s 
neighbors was not a universal custom in 
Skillings Village. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, after 
a moment’s silence, “‘of course it’s hard 
for us to have Grace go away, but Dr. 
Currier said it was such a nice chance, 
and he thought Grace was suited for it, 
and she wanted to go—teased her father 
till he agreed. Of course it’s hard train- 
ing, but if it’s what she wants to do, why, 
we might as well let her. Grace never 
had any taste for school-teaching, and, as 
Dr. Currier says, that if anybody wants to 
learn to take care of sick and crazy peo- 
ple, why, they ought to be allowed to do 
it. The pay is pretty good after you 
learn, and Grace is so strong, and never 
gets despondent or tired out, so I guess 
she will be all right,’’ and the proud 
mother smiled hopefully. 

For a moment there was silence in the 
sunny kitchen, and Mrs. Thomas fixed 
her eyes firmly on her knitting, refusing 
to notice Mr. Thomas’s triumphant smile 
or the strange grimaces by which he was 
endeavoring to express his satisfaction. 
“T was just a-saying to Mrs. Thomas,” he 
finally remarked, ‘‘that Grace was such a 
master hand to laugh—could always find 
something funny wherever she was. I 
expect she'd find something to laugh at if 
she was here now,’’ and with a parting 
wink at his wife, who frowned reproving- 
ly, he made his way toward the woodshed, 
from which retreat he occasionally joined 
in the conversation. 

‘*You be 4 little careful how you give 
your opinion, Abitha,’’ he called, hearing 
his wife venture saying that she thought 
the winter would be severe. ‘You go too 
much by signs and forerunners, and you 
mike up your mind too sudden. Now 
about next May you can tell a sight bet- 
ter what the winter turns out than you 
can to go predicting now.’’—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
-_><- 


ART NOTES. 


Mrs. Sara W. Holm, of Sedalia, Mo., 
was awarded the Grand Prize, as well as 
the first prize in the ‘‘ women’s class ”’ 
in the sixth annnal exhibition of amateur 
photographs held by the Youth’s Compan- 
ion in 1901. 








The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 


has awarded the Mary Smith Prize of $100 | 


to Hlinor Earle for her picture, No. 504, 
entitled ‘‘Firelight.’’ This prize was 
established by the late Russell Smith, in 
memory of his daughter, Mary Smith, who 
made considerable reputation as a painter. 
The terms are that the award shall be 


made to the best painting by a resident | 
woman artist of Philadelphia, and that | 


the same artist may not receive more than 
twice. Miss Earle was for some years a 
student in the schools of the Academy, 


and later studied in Paris. Since her re- 
turn from Europe she has painted many 
portraits of well-known Philadelphians. 
Her picture represents the heads of two 
women in firelight. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Mary Fisher, who has written two 
successful books on literary subjects, has 
just finished an interesting story of modern 
life which is named ‘‘Gertrude Dorrance.”’ 
The book will be published this spring by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The late well-known ethnologist, Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, left among his papers 
the manuscript, together with illustra- 
tions, of a work on “Zufii Folk-Tales,’’ 
including more than thirty stories which 
he had recorded and translated during 
his long and intimate association with the 
Zufii tribe in New Mexico. Mr. Cushing, 
it may be remembered, discovered the ex- 
tensive remains of a sea-dwelling people 
on the Gulf of Florida, These Zufii tales 
will be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at 
an early date. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s books have sold 
to theextent of 125,000 volumes so far. Her 
‘Poor Boys Who Became Famous’’ has 
been taken to the extent of over 31,000 
copies. 





MAY WOMEN WEIGH? 


A bill has been introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature which provides 
that ‘‘no person shall be deemed ineligible 
to hold the office of weigher of coal in 
any city or town by reason of sex.’’ The 
following item, which went the rounds of 
the papers a few weeks ago; seems to 
have a direct bearing on the proposed 
measure: ‘'Miss Julia Mack of St. Louis 
fs a city weigher, and is the only one 
among the city weighers whom Mayor 
Wells indorsed. During the past fiscal 
year Miss Mack turned in $813 profit 
from her scales to the city treasury, 
while all the other weighers reported that 
they could barely meet their expenses. 
Miss Maek works ten hours a day. Be- 
tween the interviews with teamsters, the 
weight of whose merchandise she has to 
record, she spends her time crocheting 
and sewing. Some of the politicians 
cast envious eyes at Miss Maok’s position, 
but she has held it through three admin- 
istrations.”’ 





THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN TURKEY. 





{Read by Dean Florence Fensham, of the Amer- 
ican College for Girls at Constantinople, at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Washington.) 


It may be well, in presenting woman’s 
political, social, and intellectual status in 
Turkey, to define the standpoint from 
which the subject has been regarded as 
wholly historical. 

The Turkey of to-day is the natural 
product of a civilization which has grown 
up on an Oriental soil, under specific con- 
ditions. Its institutions are the natural 
expression of such civilization; and if, in 
its development, it has lagged behind the 
Occidental world, and is more akin to our 
Europe of the Middle Ages, it is yet a 
natural outgrowth of natural forces, and 
can be adequately understood only as 
viewed in the light of these. A change in 
its development can be brought about 
only as a new force is introduced, and 
| such a force is the Occidental influence 
| which is making its way into the country, 
| now by the German wares which fill the 
| streets of Constantinople, now by the 
great concession of a railroad, laying wide 





| open to European influence the very heart 


of the Turkish Empire, but most of all by 
‘the network of American institutions for 
| the education of her peoples, which, by 
| action and reaction, are transforming 
| Eastern thought and life into the broader 
liberty of our Western world. It needs 
| but a short residence in the country to 
| convince one of the enormous power wom- 
en have in Turkey. The power may be a 
| latent one, but it has to be reckoned with 
on every hand. 
There is a general impression abroad 
that Turkish women are shut up behind 
the lattice windows of the harem, and 
| have little freedom to go about the city. 

This is far from correct. The Bosphorus 

steamers are crowded with them; they 
| jostle you on every hand in the narrow 
| streets of Constantinople. Veiled they 
' must be; but, veiled, they go about with 
| a freedom greater than that assured to 
| any European woman, for to molest a 
| Moslem woman means death to a Turk, 
| and serious consequence to a foreigner. 
| Many Turkish women have attendants on 
their trips around the city, but far less as 
a protection than asa badge of social rank. 

To illustrate the power these women 
have, it is a matter beyond dispute that 
polygamy in the present generation is fast 
giving way, not from moral conviction on 
the part of the Turks, but from lack of 
means to support large families. Why is 
this so of the present generation? First, 
, because the country is impoverished and 
| ancestral estates have decreased in value; 

but, what is more significant by far, is 








that whereas formerly the three or four 
legal wives a man might have would live 
together in a harem under a single roof, 
now there must be as many establish- 
ments, equally equipped, as there are 
wives, for the Turkish wives of this 
present generation will not live together 
under the same roof. What is this but an 
assertion of right on the part of these 
women? 

Another illustration of the same: The 
garment of older fashion, which could not 
easily be thrown back in the cabins of the 
steamers, was abandoned for a silk outer 
garment somewhat resembling a double 
skirt gathered at the waist, the upper 
portion to be drawn over the head and 
fastened carefully so as to conceal the 
face. This garment could easily be re- 
moved, its upper portion thrown back, 
and this was often done in the women’s 
cabins of the Bosphorus steamers and 
other public places. The head of the 
Mohammedan religion, the Shiek-ul-Islam, 
hearing of this innovation, appealed in 
alarm to the Sultan. The result was an 
edict, ‘‘The newer garment must be aban- 
doned by Turkish ladies.’’ With charac- 
teristic policy, the women obeyed, and 
the older mode appeared in the streets of 
the city. Ina few months, however, the 
new style was back again. Another edict, 
followed by instant compliance, with a 
return to the newer fashion a little later. 
A third edict, with the same result; until 
now it is only the conservative women of 
more advanced years who cling to the old 
costume, 

Still more, it is an acknowledged fact 
that the women of Turkey control most 
of the government appointments. To 
quote from a book recently published by 
one long resident in the country*: ‘The 
officials will give any vacant office within 
their gift at the demand of their women.” 
Again, t‘‘Woman controls the patronage 
belonging to the official position of her 
husband,’’ Or, t**The women hold ulti- 
mate sway over the conduct of the men. 
The tangled intrigues for place and power 
which centre in the harem form the key 
to many vicissitudes of Turkish history.’’ 

It is clear, then, that the women of 
Turkey represent no mean power in the 
land. Their influence over men, however, 
is through the power they have over their 
senses. What is needed is that they 
should have equal recognition of right 
through their power over their minds. 

The Ottoman Empire is an Oriental and 
absolute monarchy, ruled over by His Im- 
perial Majesty, Sultan Hamid II., at once 
head of the Empire and Caliph of the 
Mohammedan religion. The government- 
al functions are performed by a Grand 
Vizier and a body of officials, under ap- 
pointment by the ruler. In this system 
of government, the features of a demo- 
cratic rule or that of a limited monarchy 
are entirely wanting, such as suffrage, 
popular appeal. As truly as Louis of 
France said, ‘‘I am the people,’”’ does the 
Sultan of Turkey to-day say, ‘I am the 
people.”’ 

What is the legal status of Mohamme- 
dan women? Mohammedan law repre- 
sents a growth throughout many centu- 
ries. Its basis is found in the Koran, but 
these teachings form a very small part of 
the actual law, which has grown up by 
gradual accretions. The first caliphs add- 
ed oral laws as need required them. As 
this body of oral traditions increased, it 
became necessary to classify it, and there 
became three divisions, with varying au- 
thority: 

1. The direct sayings of Mohammed. 

2. His acts, worka, etc. 

3. His silence. 

This great mass of Arabic tradition 
was inherited by the Ottoman Turks from 
the Saracens. After Mohammed con- 
quered Constantinople, he had a code 
prepared based upon this material, which 
was called the ‘“Pearl.’’ Later, 1520- 
1566, another code was prepared by Ibra- 
him Halevy, called the Multeka ul Ub- 
hurr, ‘‘Confluence of the Seas.”’ All this 
is canon law; but there is in addition in 
Turkey a civil code meeting the exigen- 
cies which arise from time to time. The 
Sultan is bound to conserve this canon 
law, but is free to make his own changes 
in civil matters. The legislative move- 
ment during the last century has two 
periods: 

1, The first dating from the promulga- 
tion of the Khatti-Scherif at Gul-haue, 
Nov. 3, 1839. 

2. From the publication of the Khatti- 
Humayuon, Oct., 1856, by the Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid. 

In addition to this there is a civil code 
based on the Napoleonic code, and a Mus- 
sulman has a right to choice of the code 
by which he shall be tried. 

It will be clear from this that to get 
accurate information on technical cases of 
law calls for patient and careful study of 
an enormous amount of material, much 
of it inadequate translation, much of it 
practically effete—for contradictions and 


*Constantinople and Her Problems, H. O. 
mes gs Ch. III, p. 100. 

+P.104. Fatima Aliyi Hanum. 

+P. 120. 





inconsistencies do not disturb the mind of 
the placid Turk. Even a cursory glance at 
the Koran, however, reveals the deep re. 
gard in which women are held. In spite of 
standards and ideas repulsive to our civil- 
ization, one cannot but be impressed with 
the spirit of Mohammed in his reputed 
utterances: 

*“O men, fear the Lord, and respect 
women who have borne you, for God is 
watching over you.’’ 

“Give women their dowry freely.’’ 

‘*Men ought to have a part of what their 
parents and kindred leave behind them 
when they die. Women also ought to 
have a part of what their parents and kin- 
dred leave . . . a determinate part is due 
them.”’ 

“A male shall have as much as the 
share of two females.” 

In this latter case the difference is made 
not because of a feeling of the inferiority 
of the woman, but because the family in 
Turkey is of the Patriarchical type, which 
demands that the property for the most 
part be secured through the male mem- 
bers. 

In case of a husband’s death, the wo- 
man inherits one-fourth of what a man 
leaves, if there are no children. If there 
are children, she receives one-eighth after 
all debts are paid, and Mohammed seals 
his law with these words: ‘These are 
the statutes of God—give them justice,” 
This property is held by a woman in her 
own name, and is wholly under her con- 
trol. 

Again, if a man dies without issue, and 
have a sister, she will have the half of 
what he shall leave. 

We call attention to these points in the 
Koran, and later in Turkish law, not to 
extol this people above others, but to do 
away with the gross and utterly false 
ideas of Mohammedanism which have too 
often ruled the Occidental world and 
given rise to the popular expression, the 
‘‘Unspeakable Turk.’’ Pitiable, sad ab- 
normalities are there everywhere in Turk- 
ish society as an outgrowth of a system 
against nature, but, on the other hand, 
there is a recognition also, to a degree, 
of an inalienable right of woman in her 
relation to man, which commands our 
admiration. To quote Stuart Glennie: 
“The subjection of women in the East is 
the result of conditions social and eco- 
nomic, not of legal and religious enact- 
ment.’’ The Valide Sultana in any royal 
harem, or the ‘“‘Crown of Veiled Heads,” 
as she is called, after the death of the 
Sultan occupies a position of great au- 
thority and responsibility, which calls for 
marked executive power. 

In referring to the occupations open to 
women in Turkey, it may be well to re- 
call that there is no general society in the 
country, no great industrial system. 
What has beea done has been effected by 
individuals rather than by a class. To 
Mohammedans and Christians alike, at 
this day, a woman’s first vocation is the 
keeping of her husband’s house and bear- 
ing of children. To remain unmarried 
indicates that a woman must be defective 
in a way to render her unattractive, and 
hence ineligible. There are therefore 
practically no unmarried women. In con- 
sidering the vocations aside from the 
home which are gradually being opened 
to women who are pioneers, we shall find 
great differences among the various na- 
tionalities. We shall also find Turkish 
women behind the Christian in their de- 
velopment. Yet even Turkish women 
are active. Many Moslem women engaged 
in trade travel about between Egypt and 
Constantinople. This business interest pre- 
supposes some knowledge of arithmetic, 
reading and writing. The head of the 
Imperial Harem is the Valide Sultana 
(mother of the Sultan), and in case there 
is none living, a woman is appointed chief 
treasurer to the women in the Palace. In 
the time of Abdul Aziz, when there were 
seven hundred women in the harem of 
the Sultan, the chief treasurer had a 
bureau of trained scribes under her who 
were all women. 

Among the Armenians are to be found 
such gifted women as Dr. Mariam Hago- 
pian of Trebizond, who has received 4 
degree of Ph. D. from a European Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Margaret Melik Beglarian, 
whose fitting for a medical career was 
gained in Zurich. The Greeks have 4 
number of illustrious women, chiefly 
teachers. Among the Turks, teaching as 
a profession is becoming more clearly rec- 
ognized. Their strongest influence at 
present is being exerted through literary 
work. A well known writer among Turk- 
ish women is Leyla Hanum, a poetess of 
marked talent. We recall a Moslem girl 
of fifteen, from a family of high social po- 
sition, who was deeply touched by an Eng- 
lish book called‘‘Home Influence.”’ The 
suggestions for home-making and the 
training of children seemed so to impress 
her that she translated the book “in toto” 
into the Turkish language, and when the 
Turkish soldiers came back in triumph 
from the Greek war, she sent one thousand 
copies into the harems of the interior. 
A Turkish periodical of the general char- 
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acter of the WomAnN’s JOURNAL is printed 
regularly in Constantinople,and circulated 
among Turkish women there, and a con- 
stant contributor to this is a Moslem 
rl whose education was received in the 
American College for women in Scutari. 
She has access to our leading magazines, 
and many & suggestion from these finds 
its way into the impregnable harem life. 

The social system of the Turks is 
summed up in one word, Harem. The 
home of the wealthy Turk is found usually 
in some beautiful spot, surrounded by 
extensive grounds and a high wall. It is 
divided into three parts: the Haremlik, 
where the women live, the Selamlik, 
where the men are found, and the Mabein, 
between the two. Only the master of the 
house has access to the Haremlik, and 
his approach is heralded by shouts of 
“Clear the way!’’ lest women not his 
wives or blood relations may chance to be 
in the passage. The organization of the 
household is complete, as each woman 
has her definite place as wife or favorite 
or servant. While there is visiting among 
the women of various harems, yet there 
are few social occasions, except the wed 
ding, to draw women together. There 
are influences at work in the harem, how- 
ever, sure prophecies of its dissolution, 
in the governesses, English, French, or 
German, who are found there always. 
These women, with their European ideas 
and love of freedom, are gradually under- 
mining the whole 4pirit of harem life, 
We have often sat in the general reception 
room of a stately serai and been enter- 
tained by a Turkish gentleman in com- 
pany with his wife, unveiled. 

As yet, among Turks and the conserva- 
tive Christian peoples, husbands are chosen 
by the parents. The bride-elect has the 
advantage in that she may look upon her 
suitor from behind the lattice work, 
whereas he can only see her face on the 
second of the three days of marriage cere- 
mony. He is then ushered into the bridal 
room, prepared for the occasion, where 
his bride in her choicest attire is seated on 
araised dais. He lifts her veil and looks 
upon her face for the first time. If he is 
pleased, he kisses her eheek and places a 
ring upon her finger; if he finds that he 
has been deceived as to her attractions, 
he can withdraw, and the marriage con- 
tract come to an end. The actual mar- 
riage is the signing of a contract which 
fixes the dowry, and the alimony in case 
of divorce. The bridegroom may attend 
this ceremony if he wishes, the bride never. 

To a clear understanding of the matter 
of divorce, it is needful to bear in mind 
that in Turkey there are three kinds of 
marriages, yet in each relation the wo- 
man has enforceable legal rights against 
the man, and for her children as well as 
herself. There is 

1, The marriage irrevocable. 

2. The marriage revocable. 

3. The marriage with a slave. 

The preterite tense must be used; si- 
lence on the part of the bride is construed 
by law as consent. 

The second form of marriage, the re- 
vocable, demands that the man appear 
before the tribunal of justice and declare 
&@ woman (and in every case the law re- 
quires that the woman be definitely des- 
ignated) to be his wife. He then enters 
into an obligation, should he see fit to 
dismiss her, to maintain her children, 
and give her a stipulated sum. There is 
no stain upon her character, and no bar 
to remarriage. After divorce a man may 
retake his former wife, after a period of 
four and a half months, a second time, 
but not a third time. 

In the marriage with slaves, the rights 
of the woman are as carefully guarded. 

Divorce in Turkey therefore must be 
viewed in light of these regulations. 

A woman does not easily obtain a di- 
vorce, yet Nadir Hanum, the foster-sister 
of Abdul Medjid, a woman of great power 
and influence over the Sultan, repudiated 
two husbands, in spite of their protesta- 
tions, and married a third. The law al- 
lows a woman divorce on ground of the 
insanity of her husband. 

There are four conditions to a man’s 
securing a divorce: 

1, He must be of age. 

2. He must have clear understanding at 
the time of the application. 

8. It must be of his own free will, not 
constrained. 

4. It must be with definite design, not 
caprice, 

The form of the divorce is ‘‘Thou art 
Tepudiated.’’ It must.be spoken, not 
Written; it must be spoken in Arabic, and 
in the presence of witnesses. A woman 
Tepudiated is entitled to maintenance, 
cannot be turned out of doors save for 
some grave offence, and has a share in her 
husband’s property. 

Mohammed’s word is: 

“O prophet, when ye divorce women, 
put them away at their appointed time, 
and compute the time exactly.” ‘Thou 
knowest not whether God will not bring 
something new to pass which may recon- 
Cile them after this. Part from them hon- 
orably, and take witnesses from among 





you. Give your witness as in the pres- 
ence of God. Suffer the women ye divorce 
to dwell in some part of the houses 
wherein ye dwell, that ye may not reduce 
them to straits.” 

The curse of Allah rests upon a man 
who capriciously repudiates his wife. 

In considering the education and advan- 
tages open to women, we again have need 
to bear in mind that a view of these 
among the Moslem women alone would 
not be adequate, as the country is so cos- 
mopolitan in its character that action and 
reaction among the various nationalities 
are continually taking place and modify- 
ing the statue of woman in each. Each 
advance among Armenians or Greeks 
has its influence upon the Moslems. 
The Christian women are unquestionably 
ahead. After the Greek revolution schools 
were established by private benevolence 
among the Greeks, until now there are 
over 40,000 girls being educated in these 
schools in Turkey. There are high schools 
such as the Lappeion, founded by Kupios 
Lappa, a wealthy and public -spirited 
Greek in Constantinople; the Pallas, also 
at Constantinole, the Johakeimion at Sha- 
nar, the Homerion in Smyrna, all high 
schools, where a comparatively liberal 
education is given. In the Lappeion 
there are five preparatory years provided 
for, three in the gymnasium, and two 
years of pedagogical study. The glory of 
these Greek schools lies in the thorough 
training in Greek classics which they pro- 
vide; their defect is their limited atten- 
tion to mathematics and science. 

The Armenians have made rapid prog- 
ress in.the educational advantages offered 
to them. In 1850, the first school for 
girls was founded. There are now 211 
Armenian sthools supported by the Or- 
thodox Armenian church. There is also 
a strong society for promoting education 
in Stamboul, which has a school for the 
training of teachers for the Armenian 
schools. 

The Roman Catholics have done good 
work all through the empire, in the insti- 
tutions which they have established with 
humanitarian purpose. There are hospi- 
tals, homes for the aged, agencies for 
helping the poor. They have direct edu- 
cational influence, too, through thirty- 
eight schools, where the French language, 
embroidery, and the elements of a general 
education are thoroughly taught. 

The beginning of education for girls 
among Moslem women was made by the 
Valide Sultana in the reign of Abdul Med- 
jid, 1839--1861. Being interested in edu- 
cation, she gathered the slave girls of the 
palace about her and taught them. 
There are three grades of schools for Mus- 
sulman girls, primary, secondary, and the 
high school. In 1895 there were more 
than 130,000 girls in primary schools, 
3,000 in secondary, and 270.in the Dar ul 
Monalimat (Gate to Knowledge), a bigh 
school for teachers in Stamboul. 

In these schools Persian and Arabic are 
taught, needlework, the elements of arith- 
metic and geography, and the principles 
of the Mohammedan religion. 

Reference has been made, too, to the 
enormous influence exerted by European 
governesses in the harems. Many of 
these teachers acquire such control and 
power over the household as to be practi- 
cally dictators. The money is put in their 
care; accounts, keys, are wholly under 
their control. Their executive ability, no 
less than their intellectual work, is an 
educating force. 

One other influence upon the intellec- 
tual future of women in Turkey remains 
to be spoken of, and that is the system of 
schools for girls which has been estab- 
lished by America throughout the Empire, 
at the head of which stands the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople. This 
college, chartered by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, and empowered to grant 
the same degrees as any American institu- 
tion, aims to give to the women of the 
East a liberal education. Its numbers, 
varying from 150 to 200, include repre- 
sentatives of fifteen nationalities. Its 
position as an educational institution has 
been recognized by an Imperial Irade 
granted by Sultan Hamed II. in 1895. The 
language of the college is English, which 
these Oriental girls learn with remarkable 
facility. French and German, with the 
various vernaculars, are taught in thor- 
ough courses, in addition to the regular 
college course. It hasan Alumne Asso- 
ciation of some 150 members. One year 
ago it conferred the first college degree 
ever bestowed ona Moslem girl in Turkey. 
Among its members are trained nurses, 
teachers, women who have married and 
are centres of influence in society. While 
it is true that this institution, as others, 
appeals first to the Christian peoples of 
the Orient, and reaches them in larger 
numbers, yet it is equally true that no less 
than fifty Turkish girls have come under 
its influence, and always to render their 
Alma Mater the most ardent loyalty and 
regard. If less is said of these than of its 
Christian students, the reason will be 
apparent to the keen observer of inter- 
national relations in the Ottoman Empire. 





In summing up the condition of women 
in Turkey, these points are to be noted: 

1, Mussulman law gives woman rights 
denied her by many nations of the West- 
ern world. 

2. If these acknowledged rights have 
failed to develop in her an independence 
and self-realization like those of Western 
women, the remedy lies in the thorough 
training of her mental powers. 

8. The women of Turkey are realizing 
their inherent power and the limitations 
put upon it by tradition, and there is a 
growing intelligence and desire for learn- 
ing among them. 

4. Given the ability, the desire, the 
means, and it is but a matter of time, and 
that not long, for the frozen bonds of 
custom to give way, and the women of 
Turkey to take their place with others of 
the various countries of the world in 
proving the power of an emancipated 
womanhood. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
AMOS PARKER CHENEY. 

A feeling of sadness fell upon the town 
of Natick, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
Jan. 19, when it was known that Amos 
Parker Cheney had passed away on Satur- 
day evening. Five years ago, Mr. Cheney 
had for weeks hovered between life and 
death from pneumonia. He finally rallied, 
was on our streets again, and again was a 
busy man; but from that time on, he had 
been slowly growing more feeble. On the 
evening of Jan. 16 he again found himself 
in the grasp of that fatal disease. In less 
than forty-eight hours he was at rest. We 
are glad of his release; the sorrow is all 
our own, 

His wife, Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, has 
the sympathy of the entire community in 
her loneliness. She was the daughter of 
Rev. Horatio Alger, and the famous au- 
thor, Horatio Alger, Jr., was her brother. 
Annie Alger Andrews, of Dorchester, Mrs, 
Cheney’s niece, who lived in the family 
from the age of ten years until her mar- 
riage, has also the sympathy of many 
friends in Natick and elsewhere, One 
year ago she passed through the same ex- 
perience. Her husband, a young man of 
much promise, beloved by all who knew 
him, was stricken down by the same dis- 
ease. A few days of extreme suffering, 
and his earth work was done. Mrs, An- 
drews, feeling deeply the loss of him who 
was to her a father, brings to the shad- 
owed home a tender sympathy born of 
kindred sorrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cheney walked side by 
side in life, ever keeping step, working to- 
gether with all the strength of two 
staunch souls in every good movement of 
town or State. He was a boro suffragist, 
believed in the equal division of property, 
in equal rights and privileges regardless 
of sex or circumstances of birth. She, 
naturally more conservative, was not at 
the time of their marriage quite in sympa- 
thy with the suffrage movement. But, 
both believing that justice should be done 
on earth though the heavens fall, she 
could not fail to be convinced by his 
strong logic that men and women, being 
equal in their divine inheritance, should 
have equal opportunities for the develop- 
ment and exercise of their God-given 
powers. 

To them our Natick Woman Suffrage 
League, as well as the cause generally, 
owes much. From its inception, he, as 
well as she, had been its staunch friend, 
helping with purse, work, and influence. 
At its last meeting before his death, he 
was present. No effort was too great in 
its behalf. He was also an honorary mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U. 

Mr. Cheney was born in Cambridgeport 
in 1830. Always frail, he reached the 
common age of man only through careful 
attention to the laws of health. He was 
a man of varied abilities. As a young 
man he was a teacher, and loved his work. 
A lover of flowers, he was at one time en- 
gaged in floriculture. For several years 
he was librarian at Morse Institute, Na- 
tick, and later he was employed in the 
library at Horticultural Building, Boston. 
This work he left only when failing health 
compelled. Idle he never was, unless 
forced to be so by actual illness. 

In the passing of Amos Parker Cheney, 
all good causes which came under his 
notice, within reach of his means and 
strength to serve, have lost a friend. Lib- 
era] and broad in all his ideas, possessing 
rare judgment, and thus wise in his coun- 
sels, he will be sadly missed. A lover of 
beauty, he cared nothing for show. Quiet 
and unassuming, gentle and courteous, 
generous and sympathetic, he was all that 
could be desired as neighbor and friend. 
A man of strong character, decided opin- 
ions, having the courage of his convic- 
tions always, his influence was felt beyond 
the limits of his own town. In all these 
characteristics, strongly marked, he was 
guided by intelligence. He was a great 
reader, a close student, loved books and 
knew how to use them. As a friend who 
knew him well said of him, “His fine 
courtesy, his kind interest in others, his 








great knowledge, his unflinching integrity 
of character, his strong, beautiful life, did 
much for the people among whom he 
lived. Although we value the worth of 
such a life in the passing of each day, the 
realization of its power grows upon us 
during all time.”’ 

There are many who feel in Mr. Che- 
ney’s death a personal loss. The writer 
of this inadequate sketch feels that she 
has lost a brother. M. B. T. 

—_—@—__. 
HANNAH AUGUSTA CARLTON. 


“Give me a mind, give me a face, 
Which makes simplicity a grace.’’ 

The late Hannah Augusta Carlton was 
one of those beautiful characters whose 
modest habits keep them out of what is 
known as society life. She was pos- 
sessed of much real estate, and was 
@ woman of great conscientiousness in 
all her dealings. It is told of her that 
upon one occasion her agent sold a piece 
of property for more than she considered 
its just value, and that she returned $4,000 
to the purchaser. She worked and lived 
for others, and during her lifetime her 
hand was not restrained from giving. She 
assisted many public institutions, and 
left them bequests at her death. 

During a friendship of over thirty years, 
I never heard Mrs, Carlton utter a harsh 
comment upon a living soul. She pre- 
ferred to pull the mote out of her own 
eye lest she should see the beam in her 
neighbor’s. When I first knew Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlton, they boarded on Harrison 
Avenue in order to assist three sisters, 
unmarried women. When these ladies 
became too feeble to work, Mrs. Carlton 
provided for them in their declining years. 

Her love centered largely in home mis- 
sion work. Before the Home for Aged 
Couples was established, Mrs. Carlton 
made an offer through the press of a large 
sum to start such a home, on condition 
that some other person would give a sim- 
ilar amount. As there was no response 
to this offer, it remained for a society, a 
few years later, to push that noble work. 
The Home for Aged Women, 19 Common 
Street, Boston, was always an object of 
deep interest to her, as was also the Cullis 
Consumptives’ Home, 

One of Mrs. Carlton’s last beneficent acts 
was to provide a Christmas dinner for a 
number of poor people. When she was 
younger and in better health she frequent- 
ly accompanied me to the beds of the 
suffering ones in the poorer sections of 
the city, speaking words of cheer and pro- 
viding material comforts. She followed 
closely in the footsteps of her Master all 
the days of her life. 

MARGARET J, MAGENNIS, 





MRS. C. P. NICKLES, 

Mrs. Caroline Pratt Nickles, of Boston, 
who died very suddenly on Friday, Feb. 7, 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, a most constant attendant at its 
meetings, and always a faithful and earn- 
est advocate of equal rights whenever op- 
portunity offered. She was also a zealous 
friend of temperance, and brought up her 
children firm in the faith as well. They 
will have the sympathy of her co-workers 
and associates in this great and unexpect. 
ed bereavement. c. W. 








COMFORTABLE AND ENJOYABLE. 

The delegates to the late National Wo- 
man’s Convention at Washington who 
went by the Royal Blue Line (Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R.) have every reason to be 
grateful to the mangement for a trip of 
rare comfort and enjoyment. To many it 
was their first experience in visiting the 
capital of the nation with the accompani- 
ment of the polite attentions received on 
tourists cars of the first class; and the 
attachés of the road may feel that they 
duly appreciate all thai they enjoyed. 
Less thana year ago Mr. Joseph P. Taggart 
was appointed the New England agent of 
this line, and he is a gentleman fully com- 
petent to add to the popularity of the 
road, and to materially increase its busi- 
ness in this section. His two associates 
do much to make a visit to the Boston 
office pleasant and agreeable, for they are 
unremitting in their attention to patrons, 
and take pleasure in giving all the infor- 
mation required by tourists, questions of 
the most trivial character being answered 
as if they were of parmount importance. 
There are six Washington tours an- 
nounced for February 28, March 14 and 25, 
April 11 and 25, and May 9, to which we 
desire to direct special attention, and the 
small sum of $25 covers the whole expense 
of the trip, which includes five days’ 
board at the capital. A Florida tour leaves 
Feb. 24, and there are also tours an- 
nounced for Old Point Comfort and Rich- 
mond. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the beautiful and romantic scenery 
through which this line passes,especially 
south of Washington, where it is also full 
of historic interest. All information as to 
these tours can be had at the New England 
office, No. 211 Washington Street, Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 

















THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 





(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitia, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
*he Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” ue a 
monthly publication devoted to the developme t 


of the ific coast, will be sent on appliicati n 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New pagans points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful} 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicage 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A T ic 4 Rai 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more } 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number | 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 





her of Domest 
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WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 





[Address of Mrs. Harriet Potter Nourse at the 
National Suffrage Convention.) 

Should any political rights be granted 
to the Filipino people, it would be better 
to give the ballot only to the women, ac- 
cording to a statement made to me by 
Gov. Taft, whom I saw in New York City 
last week. 

“The women of the Philippines hold the 
superior position,” he said. ‘They are 
the backbone of the cuuntry; the active 
managers in general affairs; the home- 
makers; the shopkeepers; the providers 
for the families.” 

The Spanish Archbishop said to Gov. 
Taft that if it was intended to confer any 
political authority upon the Filipinos, it 
should be conferred upon the female sex, 

Up to the present time, however, there 
has been no such step taken. The civil 
form of government now in force upon the 
islands more nearly resembles the Code 
Napoleon, similar to the State laws of 
Louisiana, No woman can vote or hold 
any political office. This, however, does 
not interfere in any way with her making 
public contracts, One of the most ener- 
getic women in Manila has until recently 
been the City Street-Cleaning Contractor. 
She had her own equipment of one hun- 
dred carts and native caribous, or water 
buffaloes, the only native domestic beast 
of burden on the islands. She hired men 
to do the actual work, superintending it 
herself, and reviewing the equipment on 
Sunday afternoons on the outskirts of the 
city, paying the men at the same time. 
She has now retired, disposing of her 
carts and buffaloes to her successor, a 
man. ° 

Suffrage is as yet extremely limited, 
even for men. There are but three classes 
who come up to the requirements: 

Those who can talk and write Spanish. 

Those who pay at least $15.00 yearly 
taxes on either real or personal property. 

Those who hold office under Spanish 
rule, 

The most intelligent Filipinos welcome 
civil government, as it gives them a 
chance to secure representation from their 
own nationality. American rule in the 
islands has proved to be a great benefit to 
them in many other ways, and they see it 
and welcome it. Wages have risen at 
least a hundred per cent. within the past 
four years. They have found out that 
American gold is worth about twice as 
much as the Mexican money to which they 
have been accustomed, and it has become 
a fad to hoard it, witha view of making 
investments in diamonds, their best 
known method of saving. 

Mrs. Laura W. Schwichtenberg, who 
visited the Philippines several years ago, 
told me that it was a matter of astonish- 
ment to see the Filipino girls on feast days 
80 gayly decked out in diamonds. Some 
of them seemed to have more beautiful 
gems than the Spanish ladies of recog- 
nized wealth and leisure. Upon investi- 
gation she found that it was the Filipinos’ 
method of saving their money. They had 
no banks, and the dot of a girl was known 
by the amount of jewelry sae possessed. 
Besides, as she had no other expenses, 
such as dresses, carriages and expensive 
living, all her money went into the gems. 

It would be hard to find a woman or 
girl who was not earning money in some 
way. They go into business as naturally 
as the boys of this country. It is expect- 
ed of them. There is no business occupa- 
tion from which they are debarred. They 
cannot be physicians or lawyers, but those 
are the only professions which are as yet 
closed to them. Besides the feminine 
employments of dressmakiog, cooking, 
laundry work and embroidery, they work 
in the cigarette and cigar factories, in the 
hemp-rope fields, in the markets and the 
shops. The wage-earners make from ten 
cents to forty cents a day in American 
gold, although they work entirely by the 
piece. Those who keep cigar or candy 
stores, work on the hand looms weaving 
native cloth, embroider silk gowns or 
handkerchiefs, keep street-restaurants or 
any of the higher class of shops, of course 
make much more. 

The looms are like our old-fashioned 
rag-carpet looms, and on them is woven 
native cotton, or cocoanut fibre cloth. 
Sometimes they buy silk by the pound, 
imported from China, and weave a coarse 
silk cloth. The children are taught to 
wind the shuttles as soon as they are big 
enough to toddle. The child-labor ques- 
tion inthe Philippines is a most serious 
one. Mere babies are forced to work, and 
are prodded with sticks to keep them at 
it until they fall exhausted, in the hemp 
factories on the Cebu Islands. It isa dis- 
grace to the country and to the so-called 
civilized English employers. 

The richest native merchant in Manila 
is a woman who keeps a costume shop. 
As the native styles never change, display 
is unnecessary, and everything is kept 
safely in chests. Nothing becomes shop- 


worn, and therefore the goods always 
command the highest prices. 
The women are allowed to collect and 





control their own earnings, and may 
make investments if they choose, They 
have absolute control over their property 
if they are spinsters or widows, the same 
laws applying to them as in this country. 
If they are married women, some provision 
must be made by law, if they desire to re- 
tain absolute control over their own prop- 
erty. Generally speaking, everything goes 
into a common lot, the husband and wife 
become partners in ownership, and must 
pay each other’s debts. The islands being 
under the civil law now, the rights of 
women in the Philippines are similar in 
every respect to those of American wom- 
en in this country. 

If the husband elects to earn the living 
of the family, he can obtain a slightly 
larger salary than the woman, but in 
any event the amount paid is so small 
that usually every member of the family 
who is able to do so is employed. Usually 
the men prefer to spend their time more 
pleasantly, in lounging in the shade smok- 
ing cigarettes, or in the excitement of the 
cock-pit. There is much gambling among 
both men and women at the cock fights. 
They have a mania for this form of amuse- 
ment, and even go to church Sunday 
morning with their cocks under their 
arms, so as to lose no time in getting to 
the pit and starting the fun. 

The people are very religious, going to 
church at least once a day, and often 
more. The islands have been so completely 
under the control of the Roman Catholic 
church that the laws of the islands have 
been practically church laws only. No 
civil laws have been in force until the 
Americans took possession. Although it 
is not the established church by civil law, 
it holds complete control over the people. 

The demands of the church have been 
excessive, and have proved a great hard- 
ship. The priest is considered a member 
of the family in the division of the earn- 
ings. If the family purse amounts to 
$5.a month, and there are four in the 
family, $1 goes tothe church. The same 
proportion of foods which may be raised 
is also contributed to the church. This 
church tax keeps the people poor. The 
worst hardship known on the islands, 
however, is the expense of the marriage 
sacrament. No civil ceremony is recog- 
nized by the church, and so civil marriage 
has not been in practice until very recently. 
Unless the contracting parties could save 
up the required marriage fee, it has there- 
fore been the habit of very poor people to 
live loyally together without any cere- 
mony. It is a sort of common-law mar- 
riage, and their children are considered 
legally entitled to inherit property on 
their death. However, if they are ever 
able to accumulate the price of the fee, 
even after raising a family theconples will 
marry. It is their religion. The priests 
ask a fee of from $50 to $150 from the 
poorest classes, and larger ones from those 
of wealth. A marriage can take place 
upon the payment of $25 down, the rest 
to be paid in instalments as the money is 
accumulated, But the marriage certificate 
is withheld until the final payment is 
made, and they do not fee) that they are 
really fully married until they have the 
certificate in their possession. It is like 
giving a mortgage on their honor to the 
church. It has never occurred to them 
that it was a disgrace not to be married, 
but rather, to be too poor to afford the cere- 
mony. There is a distinct line drawn soci- 
ally upon them, but it is not a reflection 
upon their honor, for they are loyal, not 
licentious. 

The civil ceremony allowed them under 
American rule is but a partial relief to 
the situation, since they are so religious 
that they believe they are not thoroughly 
married until the ceremony is performed 
by the priests, who do not recognize the 
civil ceremony at all. 

There is a law concerning the age of 
consent to marry. and it is a year or two 
lower than it is in this country, as it 
should be, since the Filipino women ma- 
ture much earlier in that climate. 

There is no such thing as divorce in the 
Philippines. It is not permissible. The 
Catholic Church is against divorce, and 
it isa Catholic country. There has been 
no call for it; and we have not yet carried 
this law into the Philippines. 

Married women have equal custody of 
the children with the husbands. The 
men are the nominal heads of the family, 
but the control of the children is regulated 
by the relative benefits to be vubtained. 
The parent who can do the best for the 
child gets the child, the presumption being 
in favor of the father in the higher and 
wealthier classes. 

So long have they remained under 
church rule, the girls being educated in 
the convents by the sisters, and the boys 
by the priests, that it will be some years 
before the natives will be able to adjust 
themselves to the new régime. They wel- 
come American innovations, however, 
with delight, and seem to be anxious to 
obtain the advantage apparently to be 
gained by becoming American citizens. 

The new public schools which have been 
started by our government will give the 





smallest children the right start. The 
people are naturally very modest, sensitive 
and retiring, and it has been their habit to 
be exceedingly strict about the separation 
of the sexes. In the new schools the 
management has followed the same regu- 
lations in regard to the sexes. Women 
teachers teach only the girls, while the 
boys are taught by men teachers. There 
can be no co-education, although they 
may have the same course of study. 
There is no form of higher education, 
hence no degrees to be conferred. 

Offenders against the law receive uni- 
form punishment for the same offence, re- 
gardless of sex. Most of the prisoners 
are political prisoners. The women as 
well as the men have been suspected, if 
not actually caught in spying, sympathiz- 
ing or helping the rebels. All prisoners 
are employed. Beautiful inlaid woods, 
tables inlaid with pearl and oyster shells, 
mats, rugs and baskets are made in the 
prisons. If once thrown into prison, it is 
next to impossible to get out again. Par- 
dons are almost unknown, and imprison- 
ment lasts for many years. 

Many of the old barbaric customs are 
being rapidly changed now under the 
civil laws of the United States. Women 
have a right to testify in court without 
restrictions, and many wrongs are being 
righted. 

The women of the country, with their 
business instinct so much more keen than 
that of the men, display the greatest in- 
terest in all public meetings, especially 
those of a foreign nature. They go to 
political meetings and listen with in- 
tense interest. They are not used, how- 
ever, to take any part in any public 
meetings of any nature, even religious, 
further than to sing in the choirs, 

The people are boru musicians, There 
is nota Filipino who does not enjoy mu- 
sic, They have their native instruments, 
hand-made, and also the Spanish guitars, 
mandolins, ete. Their music is somewhat 
doleful, but they are enthusiastic over it, 
They sing and dance a great deal, and are 
particularly entranced with the American 
brass bands belonging to the military 
posts. They are quite taken with the 
rag-time music, and their favorite air is 
‘There'll be a hot time in the old town 
to-night.’"" They have been known to 
hire a band to play that tune repeatedly 
during the entire length of their tuneral 
processions—with no unpleasant reflec- 
tions intended on the dear departed. 

They are not a happy people. In fact, 
they are melancholy. Even the children 
are sad, They have nothing to make 
them happy or gay. They do not have 
toys, and do not attempt to play or amuse 
themselves or each other. The kinder- 
gartens of the new public schools will be 
a wonderful thing to them. Instead of 
the early business training, beginning 
when they are mere babies, they will be 
taught to enjoy life. The mothers are 
slowly beginning to understand what it 
all means, that a happier time is coming, 
and it will be through the Filipino women 
that the greatest good can be accom- 
plished in the islands. So say visitors to 
the Philippines, so says Governor Taft, 
and so says the Spanish Archbishop, all 
of whom have had excellent chances for 
close observation from different points of 
view, all arriving at the same conclusion, 
that if suffrage is extended to the Fili- 
pinos at all, it should be extended to the 
Filipino women. 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Boston Congregationalist proposes 
about two months hence to publish a 
Good Cheer Number, for which it invites 
suitable short contributions. 

The Patriotic Review for February is a 
double number and contains an account of 
‘‘Mary the Mother of Washington,” an 
article by Captain R. P. Hobson, and sev- 
eral pages of interesting news about the 
various patriotic societies and their work. 
One of the four half-tone full-page illus- 
trations in this number is a fine portrait 
of Mrs. Marguerite Warren Springer, 
State regent of the Daughters of the 
Revolution for Illinois. Mrs. Springer is 
at the head of a committee of ‘‘Daughters”’ 
in Chicago who have established an open 
platform for the study of present day 
problems. Among the subjects presented 
this winter at the regular meetings in 
University Lecture Hall are ‘‘The Future 
School” by Col. Francis W. Parker; ‘‘What 
is the Real Emancipation of Woman?”’ by 
William M. Salter; ‘*The Newer Ideals of 
Peace”’ by Jane Addams. The educational 
influence of these meetings is far reaching, 
as they are largely attended by thought- 
ful persons of widely different views and 
classes. The Patriotic Review is published 
monthly by Miss Marion H. Brazier & Co., 
Boston. $2 per year; 20 cents a copy. 





The February Good Housekeeping con- 
tains a description of the apartment houses 
of Denver, Col., by Ellis Meredith; a plea 
for a course in home science in the wom- 





en’s colleges, by Dr. Cranfield, librarian 
of the Columbian University; a model 
kitchen illustrated and many other articles 
of interest. 

A notable contribution to the literature 
of “the domestic problem” may be found 
in the N. Y. Independent of Feb. 13. Miss 
Inez A. Goodman advocates a nine-hour 
day for domestic servants and relates ex- 
periences based on the adoption of this 
system. 

Florence Morse Kingsley, famous as the 
author of ‘Titus: A Story of the Cross,” 
a book which, it is said, has sold a mil- 
lion and a half copies, is to become the 
editor of a Children’s Page in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Its title will be ‘The Good- 
Time Garden,’ and Mrs. Kingsley will be 
the ‘‘Garden Mother.”’ 

Mrs. Helen Marsh Wixson has a very 
interesting illustrated article on the Pre- 
historic Ruins of Southern Colorado, in 
The Era for February, with some graphic 
illustrations of the remains of the mysteri- 
ous cliff-dwellers, 

On January 19, the New York Sunday 
Sun began the fourth year of the depart- 
ment headed ‘‘The Cause of Woman.” 
The Sunday Sun was the first, and it still 
remains the only great metropolitan daily 
to make the discussion of woman suffrage 
a regular feature, invested with the same 
prestige and authority as the other depart- 
ments of the paper. That the Sun is justi- 
fied, in this respect,speaking strictly from 
a newspaper point of view,is evident from 
the many letters it receives from all parts 
of the country and from women in all 
conditions of life expressing an interest in 
the department. A large number of these 
letters come also from men, and among 
their writers during the past years have 
been bishops, college presidents, editors, 
doctors, poets, teachers, nurses, wage- 
earners, and the presidents of nearly a 
dozen organizations both of men and of 
women. The San is wise beyond its con- 
temporaries in recognizing that woman 
suffrage is a current question. F.M.A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 

The Kansas Day Club held its eleventh 
aanual meeting and banquet recently in 
Topeka, with an attendance of six hun- 
dred, and with great enthusiasm. 

In responding to the toast ‘‘Kansas,”’ 
Homer Hoch, of Marion, said: 


The greatness of Kansas lies not so 
much in the fascination of her history, 
not so much in her billowy prairies, or in 
the richness and diversity of her resources, 
as it does in the intelligence, in the moral- 
ity, in the energy, in the common sense, 
in the nerve, the grit and the push of the 
people within her borders. Kansas is 
great because she has a great people who 
are awake to her great possibilities. But, 
by the way, members of the Kansas Day 
Club, let us not delude ourselves with the 
thought that the men of Kansas are the 
whole people of Kansas. Far from it! As 
I look into your faces—marvellously deli- 
cate and lovely as they are—I must con- 
fess to an inward satisfaction in the 
thought that your classic features do not 
entirely represent the beauty of the sun- 
flower commonwealth. No, gentlemen, I 
bid you look up higher. However lofty a 
place you may hold in the industrial or 
social structure, you certainly must admit 
that the ladies are above you. What, I 
ask, would we do without the gallery at- 
tachment to Kansas civilization? 1 know 
of but one place for improvement in this 
condition of affairs. For my part I would 
open the lower door-ways and invite the 
ladies down from their angel habitations, 
that they might enter in among us and 
feast among men. All honor to our moth- 
ers, to our wives, to onr sisters, and to 
other folks’ sisters—all honor to the noble 
women of Kansas! 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, February 24,3 P.M. Education Committee 
Subject to be announced. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or will “> 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to Mrs. 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





Board Wanted. In arespectable family ten 
miles or more from Boston, by a young man of 
ood character who can pay $350 per week. 
Boes not care fora large or luxurious room, but 
must have light enough to read and write. ° 
dress M. K. M., 59 Flagg Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SquaRE.—The intensely inter- 
esting play, by Messrs. Sims and Pettitt, 
‘*Master and Man,”’ is announced at the 
Castle Square Theatre next week. ‘Mas. 
ter and Man’’ was played earlier by Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, and has found much 
favor throughout the country. It deals 
in an interesting way with the relation of 
labor and capital, and has a pleasant love 
story as a contrasting element in its plot, 
The scenes show both high and low life, 
and the action affords opportunities for 
strikingly effective situations. The work 
of the scenic and mechanical departments 
of the theatre will show to good advan- 
tage. - : 
Following ‘‘Master and Man,” which is 
announced for a single week, comes a 
production of “Sealed Instructions.”’ The 
usual distribution of chocolate bonbons 
will be made at the Monday matinee. 


——»—_—_ 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Next week, at BostoneMusic Hall, will be 
produced the original cycle whirl, the 
same as shown first at Proctor’s New York 
theatres in December last, now to be seen 
for the first time in Boston, and for a lim- 
ited engagement only. The work of the 
daring performers will be more spectacu- 
lar and exciting than anything in bicycle 
riding ever witnessed. The riders will 
defy the laws of gravity and equilibrism, 
and will include in their number the fa- 
mous ‘‘mile a minute’’ Schryer, a wonder- 
fully speedy racer. A clever trio will pre- 
sent ‘‘Swells at Sea,’”’ a nautical novelty 
by Mr. Holcombe, combining sprightly 
musical numbers and delightful comedy; 
Canfield and Carleton will offer a new 
farcical skit; Prevost and Prevost are two 
neat comedy acrobats; Kriesel’s dogs and 
cats give one of the funniest and most en- 
tertaining of animal acts; Inez McCusker 
is a rare vocalist; Odette, Renton, and 
Green, dancing girl, instrumentalist and 
vocalist, and character comedian respec- 
tively, will appear in ‘‘My Cousin Alice’’; 
etc. 








ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO WASHING 
TON AND FLORIDA. 


Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24. Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 











STANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 








21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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